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Chronicle 


Home News.—The adoption of the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff brought forth a cloud of protests. Marked dissatis- 
faction appeared in Wall Street where both stocks and 
bonds declined. At a conference of 
electrical leaders in San Francisco Owen 
D. Young explained that a higher tariff 
was not the way to remedy the problem of our immense 
agricultural and industrial surpluses. Unemployment 
would be solved if Americans had foreign markets for 
their goods, but these could only be obtained by interna- 
tional good will. The violent objections of European 
countries to the new tariff developed into threats of com- 
bined retaliatory measures. On June 20 President Hoover 
and Secretaries Mellon and Stimson issued reassuring 
statements. Secretary Lamont and his assistant, Dr. 
Klein, also came to the support of the bill. Meanwhile the 
President set about considering the appointment of a new 
Tariff Commission. The best defense offered for the 
tariff was that the flexible clause took the making of rates 
out of the hands of politicians and placed it in those of the 
President. But from the point of view of patronage this 
appeared to many an additional evil. 

On June 22 the Administration made a powerful but 
unavailing effort to prevent Congress from passing the 
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World War Veterans’ relief bill. The following day the 
Senate, by a vote of 66 to 6, adopted the 
measure. The bill calls for an initial 
expenditure of $102,000,000. Secretary 
Mellon and others who had strongly opposed the measure 
were openly ridiculed in the Senate for declaring its adop- 
tion meant a financial deficit that could only be met by an 
increase in taxes. Although the bill, even with the Sen- 
ate’s amendments, was defective, it unanimously passed 
the House. On June 26 the President, assured that he 
had a sufficient number of Representatives to sustain him, 
proceeded to veto it. The Administration’s party in the 
House, who had urged the approval of the bill in order to 
kill it, prepared a substitute measure which was adopted 
by a vote of 365 to 4. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, on June 
23, referred the London Naval Treaty to the Senate. 
Although the treaty is supported by a majority in both 
Houses, a request to postpone its con- 
sideration until after the November elec- 
tions was sent to the White House, 
signed by twenty-three Senators. The President, in a 
formal statement, rejected the petition. He urged the 
ratification of the Treaty in a special session to be held 
immediately after the adjournment of Congress. In order 
to prevent approval of the Treaty, opposition Senators, 
on June 25, made ready to add to it drastic reservations, 
based upon the 1927 Geneva Conference, which would 
lead to further negotiations between the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan on the cruiser clauses. These 
would assure the Government greater liberty in its naval 
building program. 

The continuation of the work of the Wickersham Law 
Enforcement Commission was seriously threatened when, 
at the instance of Representative La Guardia of New 
York, the House vetoed the Commis- 
sion’s request for an additional appro- 
priation of $250,000. On June 23, de- 
spite the protests of its chairman, Senator Jones, and 
those of President Hoover, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee pared down the amount to $50,000 and stip- 
ulated that the money should be used exclusively for the 
purpose of inquiring into the problem of Prohibition en- 
forcement. Senator Glass had the appropriation and the 
recommendation regarding its use inserted into the House 
bill when the latter was introduced im the Senate; but it 
was not certain what action that body would take. 


Veterans’ 
Bill 


Naval 
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China.—A special dispatch to the New York Times 
stated that a great battle was proceeding on the Lunghai 
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front. The Nanking Government had taken the offensive. 
Meanwhile, the world was watching 
— ‘ Manchuria, which was neutral but was 
awaiting the outcome of the battle. It 
was also stated that Japan was backing the Nanking Gov- 
ernment and sending to it large quantities of ammunition. 


Czechoslovakia.—The Little Entente Conference began 
on June 25 at Stribske Pleso, in the Tatra Mountains, with 
Hungary, Czechoslavakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania par- 


Little ticipating. According to reports, the 
Entente question of the Hapsburg restoration was 
Conference discussed in view of the claims of the 


Archduke Otto. It was said that the Conference ex- 
pressed disapproval of the restoration, but decided to 
avoid any statements which might give offence to Hun- 
gary. The mutually hostile attitudes of France and Italy 
also came up for discussion, as well as the proposed 
agrarian bloc to be formed between Hungary, Jugo- 
slavia, and Rumania. In the event of such a bloc, these 
nations agreed, it was said, that they would not act with- 
out the sanction of Czechoslovakia. The Pan-European 
plans of M. Briand were brought up for discussion on 
June 26. Apprehension concerning the Eastern European 
situation was expressed in a recent article by Premier 
Udrzal of Czechoslovakia, who expressed the belief that 
there is extant a real danger of war amongst these States. 


Egypt.—The King has approved the cabinet submitted 
by the new Premier, Ismael Siaxy Pasha. Fears that the 
new regime might be dominated by the throne are set at 

rest by the fact that the ten portfolios 
a are divided equally between the Union- 

ist and the Liberal Constitutional parties. 
The Premier himself will retain the Ministries of the In- 
terior and Finance, whilesthe other posts are distributed 
as follows: Foreign Affairs, Hafez Afifi Pasha; Public 
Works and Agriculture, Hafez Hassan Pasha; War, 
Tewfik Rifaat Pasha; Justice, Abdel Fattah Yehia Pasha; 
Communications, Tewfik Doss Pasha; Education, Ali 
Maher Pasha; Pious Foundations, Helmy Issa Pasha. The 
success of the new government remains a matter of con- 
jecture. The Wafdists, whose ministry resigned when the 
king vetoed two bills designed to protect the constitution, 
retain a large majority in Parliament and will probably 
refuse to support the new Government unless Ismael 
Sidky Pasha consents to favor the two bills. 


Germany.—On June 5 of this year was celebrated the 
four hundredth anniversary of the Confessio Augustana 
(the Augsburg Confession), which was composed by 
Melanchthon, and was presented to the 
Emperor Charles V on June 5, 1530, as 
a declaration of “ reformed” faith. The 
celebration, however, brought to light a split in the Lu- 
theran ranks. The General Evangelical Lutheran Confer- 
ence, the highest corporation of the strict Lutherans, objec- 
ted to the celebration, which was under the auspices of the 
German Evangelical Church Committee, and proposed one 
of their own, viz. of Melanchthon’s Apologia. Catholics 
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and Protestants of good faith, who deplore the division 
in the Christian ranks, as opposed to the united front of 
Socialism and infidelity, formed recently the League for 
the Preservation of Religious Confessional Freedom: the 
“Christian Front.” In view of Lutheran and Liberal 
Catholic time-honored reproaches against the Catholic 
Church for its “ rigid,” “ juridical’ ronstitution, as ex- 
pressed in Catholic Canon Law, it was interesting to note 
the increasing tendency, shown at the recent Prussian 
General Synod (Lutheran), to put through vigorous 
ordinances regulating the life of members of the Lutheran 
Church, the conditions under which they could be bap- 
tized, confirmed, or married, and so on. Strong “ High 
Church ” tendencies were also apparent. The Hochkirch- 
liche Vereinigung (High Church Union) was disposed to 
look upon the Confessio Augustana as an irenic bridge 
towards reunion between Catholics and Protestants, rather 
than a declaration of separation. 


Great Britain.—A special cable from America’s Lon- 
don correspondent states that the education proposals 
were dropped on June 26. The message further declares 
it probable that the proposals will be re- 
introduced in the autumn session. This 
was at least a temporary victory for the 
vigorous and well-organized Catholic opposition to these 
proposals, which were described in the Chronicle in the 
issue of May 24. It will be recalled that the opposition 
was based on the fact that they did not meet the Catholic 
demands made both before and after the general election 
and because they were in part at variance with Catholic 
principles. 


Education 
Proposals 
Dropped 


Hungary.—The steady advance of the European 
“corn-borer” worm caused alarm to agriculturists in 
Central Europe. Governments were engaging the efforts 
of prominent European scientists to find 
preventive methods. The Hungarian 
law, in effect since April 26, 1928, pro- 
vided as follows: (1) The farmer must cut all corn 
stalks within an inch of the ground. (2) All corn stalks, 
cobs, and other corr refuse must be destroyed before the 
middle of May. During the past year Jugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, and Czechoslovakia, regardless of all political dif- 
ferences, agreed on practically the same set of rules as 
Hungary. The results of these measures are of vital in- 
terest to Americans, on account of the threatened invasion 
of the United States by the corn-borer. 


Corn 
Borer 


India.—The second volume of the report issued by the 
Simon Commission recommends that India be permitted 
to advance gradually toward self-government under close 
British supervision. According to the 
plan formulated in the report, eight of 
the nine provinces would set up local 
forms of government and, in addition, would send dele- 
gates to a federal assembly at Delhi. The ninth province, 
Burma, would be separated from the others and become 
self-governing under its own constitution. As was pre- 
dicted, this section of the commission’s report evoked op- 
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position both in England and India. Advance toward 
self-government, the critics maintain, is rendered virtu- 
ally impossible by the presence in each province of a gov- 
ernor with well-nigh autocratic powers over the Indian 
ministers. A further obstacle would be the retention on 
the Northwestern frontier of a British army controlled, 
not by the local Indian authorities, but by the Imperial 
government at London. Nationalist leaders advocated a 
refusal on the part of India to join in the forthcoming 
round-table discussions unless assurances are given that 
the provisions of the Simon plan will not be rigidly ad- 
hered to. Meanwhile, serious civic disturbances occurred 
less frequently. On Saturday, June 21, however, Na- 
tionalist volunteers attempting to pass in review before 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Gandhi’s successor of the moment, 
clashed with the police and some five hundred people are 
reported to have been injured, including a number of 
women volunteers. 


Japan.—Reijiro Wakatsuki, Japan’s chief delegate to 
the Naval Conference reported that Japan had been handi- 
capped through the actions of the Americans and British 
who seemed to have made previous 
agreements. Meanwhile, a meeting of 
the Military Council to discuss strength- 
ening of the air force and other problems of defense, was 
scheduled for June 23. A statement made by Gyoku 
Hanzawa, editor of the semi-official Diplomatic Review, 
that a secret agreement had been made between America 
and Japan by which America would refrain from build- 
ing three additional cruisers permitted under the treaty, 
brought denials from Japanese officials. Mr. Hanzawa, 
however, stuck to his statement which, he said, was based 
on reliable information. 


Naval 
Treaty 





Malta.—The White Book, containing the Vatican’s 
reply to the British Government’s statement of the Malta 
case in its Blue Book, was published. The preface states 
that it is the aim of the White Book to 
show “ that the painful conflict is essen- 
tially religious, and not political, as has 
been suggested.” The first section of the book gives an 
outline of conditions in Malta antecedent to the visit of 
Msgr. Robinson. The second part treats of the action 
taken by the Vatican subsequent to that visit and contains 
the correspondence between the Papal Secretary of State 
and the British legation. In the third part the electoral 
truce proposed by the British Government is considered. 
A good deal of space is also devoted to the account of 
conditions submitted to the Holy See by Msgr. Robinson. 
While asserting that the moral character of Lord Strick- 
land is quite above reproach, Msgr. Robinson maintains 
that the Prime Minister’s penchant for making trouble is 
largely responsible for the present crisis. As to the charge 
that the Vatican interfered in other than religious matters. 
the White Book insists that the Catholics of the island 
were not forbidden to vote for or against any specified 
individuals but were advised to withhold their support 
from any candidates whose past hostility to religion gave 
reason to fear that they would not respect the constitu- 
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tional guarantees in the future. As an upshot of the whole 
affair the British Home Government temporarily sus- 
pended the Malta Constitution and placed the governor, 
Sir John du Cane, in the position of dictator, with well- 
nigh arbitrary powers. 


Mexico.—The outlook for peace was somewhat dis- 
turbed by an accusation made by Morones, former Cab- 
inet member, against ex-President Portes Gil to the effect 
that the latter had conspired to murder 
the present President, Ortiz Rubio. 
This was the opening gun in the cam- 
paign for the election of one third of the deputies, on 
July 6. Morones, in opposition to the ruling party, 
formed a new party composed of the remnants of the old 
CROM which fell apart during the regime of Portes Gil. 
——Meanwhile, Finance Minister Montes de Oca, with 
a large party, was in conference in New York with 
Thomas W. Lamont and other members of the Interna- 
tional Bankers’ Committee, with a view of establishing 
a new arrangement with Mexico’s creditors. 


Elections 
And Debts 


Palestine.—Despite the continued and frantic appeals 
made by the Arab Executive and the threats of disorder, 
three of the twenty-five Arabs convicted of the murder of 
Jews in the Hebron riots of last August 
were hanged on June 17. The death 
sentence of the other twenty-two Arabs 
was commuted by the High Commissioner, Sir John 
Chancellor. One Jew remains under the death penalty 
for the murder of Arabs. The agitation of the Arabs 
as the day for execution grew near was intense; general 
strikes were called and reprisals against the Jews were 
threatened. When the High Commissioner, after confer- 
ence with the Attorney General, who had re-examined 
the evidence, refused to commute the sentence, the Arabs 
declared a strike of mourning. Jewish resentment 
flared up in regard to the action of the British Govern- 
ment in suspending further immigration of Jews into 
Palestine until Sir John Simpson’s report on immigration 
and land problems was issued. Protests were staged by 
Zionist organizations throughout England. It was claimed 
that Great Britain was about to abandon the idea of a 
national Jewish home in Palestine. The Government ex- 
plained that the refusal to grant certificates to Jewish 
immigrants was a temporary measure. 


Protests of 
Arabs and Jews 





Russia.—Industrial progress was reported at the Russo- 
German Conciliation Conference, in session at Moscow. 
Reports were submitted of the successful opening of 
large-scale production plants for agri- 
cultural machinery at Rostov on the 
Don, and at Stalingrad recent operations 
were said to represent an investment of $1,000,000,000. 
Henry Ford was quoted as an advocate of Russian in- 
vestments. At the same time the press renewed its affir- 
mations of foreign threats and contemplated wars against 
the Soviet Government, which by their constancy and by 
their questioning of every conceivable motive of friendli- 
ness gave the impression of either a genuine or an arti- 
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ficially stimulated persecution mania. The sale of vodka 
was taken away from all private agencies and restricted 
to Government “ spirit ” stores. 


Scandinavia.—Iceland celebrated on June 26 the one 
thousandth anniversary of the establishment, in the year 
930, of her ancient legislative assembly, the Althing. In 
the presence of more than 30,000 persons 
of many nations, the King of Denmark 
and Iceland stood on the rock where 
first Iceland’s statutes were proclaimed, in the historic 
plain of Thingvellir, and opened the three days’ celebra- 
tions. Bishop Jon Helgason conducted Divine service 
from an open-air pupit on the cliffs. A delegation of 
Icelanders and friends of Iceland from the United States 
was led by Senator Peter Norbeck, of South Dakota, who 
was one of the speakers. The Danish Prime Minister, 
Thorvald Stauning, presented 130 gifts to Iceland as a 
jubilee present. They included many art treasures of 
ancient times which during the ages had found their way 
into the palaces of the Danish Kings. 


Iceland’s 
Millennium 


Spain.—Labor troubles in Seville grew into a general 
strike, accompanied by intermittent rioting, on June 23 
and 24. After a minor disturbance the preceding week. 
a story, discredited later, was spread 


General . 

Strike that a woman striker had died as a result 
in Seville of brutal treatment at the hands of the 
police. Considerable excitement ensued, and the general 


strike paralyzed the transit and other public services. 
Army bakers were brought in, to man the local shops. In 
quelling some of the riots the police used firearms. One 
boy was reported killed, and a number of the police and 
strikers were injured. After the ringleaders had been ar- 
rested, quiet was restored. On his way to England, 
King Alfonso stopped for a day at Paris, where he saw 
Santiago Alba, a prominent Liberal leader, exiled during 
the De Rivera regime. The meeting was viewed as a step 
towards the restoration of the party system in government. 





Vatican City.—Pilgrims arriving in the Holy City the 
last week in June, for the canonization of Blessed Robert 
Bellarmine and the Canadian-American martyrs, were 
met with reports that Pope Pius had been 
taken ill after the long ceremonies in St. 
Peter’s the preceding Sunday, when the 
Pontiff had canonized St. Catharine Thomas, a Spanish 
Augustinian nun (1553-1574), and St. Lucia Filippini, 
Foundress of the Pontifical Institute of Religious Teachers 
Filippini. The day after the rumor of the Holy Father’s 
illness, a communiqué was issued from the Vatican, stat- 
ing that he was following his regular heavy schedule of 
conferences, audiences, and other work. However, it was 
considered probable that there would be a respite in His 
Holiness’ work after the summer consistories, to permit 
convalescence frori chronic troubles aggravated by his 
years and labors. 

Among the audiences granted by the Holy Father in 
the closing days of the Jubilee, a noteworthy one was the 
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public salutatory of the faculty and student body of the 
Gregorian University and the associated 
Oriental and Biblical Institutes. After 
a series of scholastic dissertations, a 
student of each of the forty-eight nations represented de- 
filed before the Pope, and each, as he passed, pronounced 
a phrase of greeting in his native tongue. Several mem- 
bers of the Sacred College and the diplomatic corps were 
present for the occasion. 


Unique 
Audience 


League of Nations.—The eighteenth session of the 
World Court opened at The Hague on June 19 under the 
Presidency of Dionisio Anzilotti. The Court expressed 
regret for its loss of Chief Justice 
Hughes and welcomed new members of 
the Court: Cecil Hurst, of England, and 
M. Fromageot, of France. The Court was scheduled at 
this session to interpret the statute for the Upper Savoyan 
zone about which France and Switzerland disagree. East- 
ern European and Greco-Bulgarian disputes were also 
scheduled. 


World 
Court 


The Wailing Wall Commission appointed by the League 
of Nations held its first session June 23 at Jerusalem to 
determine its procedure. Emil Loefgren, former Swedish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was ap- 
Wailing pointed chairman of the Commission, 
Wall which had been instituted by the British 
Government in full agreement with the Council of the 
League of Nations, to which the British Government was 
solely responsible in matters concerning the Palestine 
Mandate. The membership was absolutely neutral. Jew- 
ish and Moslem groups each appointed representatives. 
Public sessions began on June 24, when Dr. Mordecai 
Eliash opened the Jewish case with a complete history of 
the Wailing Wall situation from the earliest days to the 
present time. Proceedings will be public. 


The 





Next week, Dr. James J. Walsh will write on 
“Part of Our Debt to France.” This time he 
finds it in dentistry and, incidentally, has some- 
thing to say about tooth pastes. 

Another article by Robert Stewart which will 
interest farmer and city folk alike will be called 
“ Financing for Farmers.” 

“What a Tourist Saw at Trent” is an account 
by Herbert D. A. Donovan of the faded beauties 
of the old city of the Council. 

Roswell C. Williams will tell what happens 
when “A Frosh Faces the End.” His hero finds 
a sympathetic professor. 

Leonid I. Strakhovsky, the well-known Russian 
poet and author will contribute an enlightening 
account of the rise of “ Stalin, the Dictator.” 

Leo A. Ward will contribute a literary article 
on “The Futile Decade.” 
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The Cost and Price of Power 


HE country is indebted to Senator Norris, of 

Nebraska, for the desirable publicity he has given the 
speech of Ambassador Sackett. The Ambassador, as the 
press has reported, had been invited to address the dele- 
gates to an international power conference at Berlin. The 
speech appears to have become public before it was deliv- 
ered, and one result was a vigorous protest by Samuel 
Insull, of Chicago. Mr. Insull thought that one paragraph 
in particular would give rise to much misunderstanding. 

Now it is deplorable, when a convention which has 
been organized to promote knowledge and good feeling, 
promotes ignorance and bad blood. But the Ambassador, 
Mr. Insull might have felt, had his feet on his native 
heath, even though they were in Berlin, since for many 
years Mr. Sackett was himself an organizer and director 
of companies that sold gas, electricity and power. As the 
facts developed, it appears that Mr. Sackett not only 
knew nearly all that could be known about power com- 
panies, but was anxious to take the public into his con- 
fidence. 

What Mr. Sackett wished to say is contained, chiefly, 
in his criticism of the prevailing high price of power. “I 
know of no other manufacturing industry,” the Ambas- 
sador had written, “ where the sale price to the great mass 
of consumers is fifteen times the actual cost of produc- 
tion of the article sold. My purpose is sharply to define 
a weakness that calls for the keenest thought in your de- 
liberations.” In spite of Mr. Insull’s objection, the Am- 
bassador stood his ground. The speech would be deliv- 
ered, as prepared, or not delivered at all. The Chicago 
magnate then withdrew his opposition. Probably he now 
regrets that he offered it. At any rate, he was quite in 


form with most of his power brethren in this country who 
fear nothing so much as discussion of ways and means of 
reducing prices to the consumer, especially the small one. 
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Senator Norris is right when he holds, as this Review 
has ever held, that the efforts of various power companies 
to hide the facts of their operations will, if successful, 
enable them to build up a tyrannical corporation such as 
the country has never known. Everywhere throughout the 
United States, commissions, State and Federal, have been 
set up to check the attempt to charge for power all that 
the traffic could bear, and more. In very few, if any, in- 
stances, has it been shown that any public commission was 
corrupt. But most of them are simply inefficient, not, 
as a rule, because their members are incompetent, but 
because they seem unable to get at the facts. They are 
understaffed, especially on the technical side, and under- 
paid. In some States, they appear to have no legal power 
to do what they were appointed to do. In others, the 
very purpose and character of the commissions themselves 
are dubious. They do not know whether they are courts, 
whether their orders are mandatory, or merely advisory, 
whether they are advocates for the consumer, or merely 
fact-finding bodies. In simple truth, however, it is as 
fact-finding bodies that they are most dismally unsuccess- 
ful. How can a weak and understaffed body discover 
what the highly trained experts of a power corporation 
wish to keep concealed ? 

In the regulation of the power companies, the country 
faces one of its most serious problems. If what we pay 
for heat, light and power is controlled by companies or- 
ganized for profit only, what chance has the public? 


A New Kind of Politician 


N the political fortunes of Dwight Morrow, of New 

Jersey, we have not the slightest interest. Partisan 
politics and partisan fights sadden us from time to time, 
but our only interest is to point out how they destroy 
good government—and, often, good men—and to suggest 
ways and means of reducing their ravages to a minimum. 

Nevertheless, the campaign which Mr. Morrow recently 
concluded, and, especially, the principles on which he con- 
ducted it, furnish us with matter for proper comment. 

In the speech, in which he announced his candidacy for 
the Senate, Mr. Morrow stated his position with reference 
to the Eighteenth Amendment and Prohibition, in 
language that could not possibly be misunderstood. 
Bringing in review the evils which, in his judgment, rested 
upon, and had been caused by the Amendment and the 
Volstead Act, he pledged himself to work for the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

The frankness of his statements, the first of the kind to 
be made by a prominent Republican, fairly stunned the 
country. They constituted an open defiance of the Anti- 
Saloon League, and of the Methodist Board of Morals, 
and so forth. 

The League and the Board did not misunderstand him. 
Promptly picking up the gauge which Mr. Morrow flung 
down, they fought him tooth and nail to the bitter end of 
a vigorous campaign. But, as far as we can ascertain, 
Mr. Morrow never hedged, and never offered to compro- 
mise. He carried his case to the citizens of New Jersey, 
and left the decision to them. Should they choose to send 
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him to Washington, they must send him as a Senator 
pledged to work for the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Mr. Morrow won the nomination by the unpre- 
cedented plurality of more than 300,000. “ Of every 100 
votes,” computes the New York Evening Post, “ Morrow 
received 72, Fort 20, and Frelinghuysen 8.” 

It is to be hoped that other Congressional candidates 
will take heart of grace from Mr. Morrow’s bold defiance 
of the Anti-Saloon League. It is no deep secret that men 
at Washington who vote to “ put teeth ” in some Prohibi- 
tion Act, sometimes vote neither according to their con- 
victions, nor their personal habits. 

It is high time to stop sending men to Congress whose 
sole recommendation is their willingness to take orders 
from a group of fanatics. Mr. Morrow has successfully 
defied the Anti-Saloon League. We believe that similar 
success would follow an equally honest defiance in other 
States. 


On Foreign Correspondents 


OME months ago, a number of American newspapers, 

among them the Chicago Tribune, printed what pur- 
ported to be excerpts from an address of Pius XI men- 
tioning the American people. The Holy Father was made 
to criticize family life in the United States, and to observe 
that with us parental control had all but broken down. 
Some of the newspapers, among them, again, the Chicago 
Tribune, were thereupon moved to read the Holy Father 
a lecture on good manners, and to warn him that his 
offensive language was equivalent to a breach in interna- 
tional comity. Americans, it was said, were a Protestant 
people, and what they did was none of the Pope’s busi- 
ness. 

AMERICA pointed out at the time that the alleged ref- 
erence to the Americans in any address had no existence, 
outside the imagination of a few foreign correspondents. 
On the day indicated by these gentlemen, the Holy Father 
had given an address, it was true, but the address was not 
on the American people. In accordance with an ancient 
Roman custom, the Lenten preachers of the City of Rome 
had assembled to receive the Holy Father’s blessing be- 
fore beginning their work, and on that occasion the 
Pontiff had suggested some subjects on which they might 
preach. Among these subjects, very properly, was the 
duty of parents to care for their households, and of young 
people to revere and obey their parents. By some strange 
twist, possibly not intentional, the correspondents dis- 
torted his words into an indictment of family life in 
America; but putting matters at their worst, the Holy 
Father’s indictment was not so strong as many that had 
been drawn up by American editors—among them, once 
more, the editor of the Tribune. 

But the Tribune has made amends by publishing what 
actually happened on the occasion. This time the 
Tribune’s informant is His Eminence, Cardinal Munde- 
lein. The Cardinal observes, quoting the Osservatore 
Romano, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Spellman, of Boston, 
who was present during the address, that the Holy Father 
did not so much as mention the United States, nor was 
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any allusion made, which “ even by a stretch of the imagi- 
nation ” could be construed as referring to the American 
people. “ Finally,” reports Msgr. Spellman, “I received 
assurance from the Holy Father himself quite recently 
that he had not spoken of this country and did not have it 
in mind.” The correspondents, responsible for the original 
report, had been misled, the Cardinal charitably concludes. 

The Cardinal’s charity probably covers the case. Still, 
these correspondents are so frequently misled when report- 
ing Catholic events, that some investigation of the matter 
should be made. With Catholic editors, it is a rule never 
to quote the unsupported statement of any foreign corre- 
spondent who writes on any subject connected with the 
Catholic Church. Experience has taught them that the 
average foreign correspondent is as dismally ignorant of 
Catholic belief and usages, as Irvin Cobb’s city editor who 
saw nothing wrong in the statement, “ The Bishop ad- 
vanced to the pulpit with a purple acolyte dangling from 
either shoulder.” Generally, they do not offend because 
they are malicious, but because fate, and a managing edi- 
tor, have placed them in the predicament of the sporting 
writer who was assigned to report the proceedings of the 
American Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology. 

Since the American newspaper prides itself upon its 
efficiency, here is a situation that can be remedied. A 
foreign correspondent who essays to report ecclesiastical 
affairs, should have some knowledge of Latin as well as 
of the language and history of the country in which he 
works. If he is not a well-informed Catholic, he should 
know where to find information and guidance which will 
keep him from making a spectacle of himself when writing 
about Catholic matters. These requirements are surely not 
too high. But we cannot easily recall more than one or 
two foreign correspondents who can meet them. 


The Right to be Defrauded 


HE majority report of the Senate Committee on the 

Shipstead Anti-Injunction bill has been filed by Sen- 
ator Steiwer. It was a foregone conclusion that the Com- 
mittee would reject the bill. But we may permit our- 
selves the poor luxury of some surprise at the chief ground 
on which the Committee acted. 

Substantially, it is this: every American has a right to 
be defrauded, and the Supreme Court will protect that 
right. 

The Committee has grace enough to admit that the 
yellow-dog contract is “ distasteful to all of us.” Yet the 
Federal Constitution can afford the worker no protection, 
it concludes, by limiting the power of Federal courts to 
issue injunctions in defense of this contract. “ The con- 
stitutional right to make such contracts is both a right of 
liberty and a right of property,” the Committee reports. 
“ The contract, when made, is a property right. To pro- 
vide by legislation that the courts shall not protect this 
right, is unquestionably a deprivation of property without 
due process of law.” And the Committee adds that on 
three occasions, the Supreme Court has sustained this 
view. 


This is correct. For some years, the Supreme Court 
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has issued decrees, in labor cases, as far removed as can 
well be imagined, from the spirit and purpose of our first 
State papers, the Declaration and the Constitution. Con- 
ceived in a hard, legalistic temper, these decrees have 
taken small account, or none, of those fundamental human 
rights for the protection of which all governments must 
fight. 

To join with his fellows for mutual protection, is a 
natural right. To force a worker to give up this right, 
vitiates any alleged contract, and makes him, in the words 
of Leo XIII, “ the victim of fraud and injustice.” When 
the worker agrees, not because the contract is just, but 
because “ he can obtain no better terms,” he does not ac- 
quire a “right of liberty,” or a “right of property,” as 
the Committee holds, but is deprived, invariably, of the 
first, and, usually, of the second. One might as well talk 
of a citizen’s “ right of liberty ” to be assassinated, or his 
“right of property ” in a well-defined case of smallpox. 

In one point only do we agree with the Committee. It 
seems to recommend appropriate legislation to the States. 
What the States do, is none of the Senate’s business; but 
it is decidedly the business of the States to afford the 
worker all needed protection, and some are not giving it. 


The Declaration of Dependence 


E expected more firecrackers in New York on the 
Fourth of July than in former years, but otherwise 
a day much as it was in the decade before the World 
War. We cannot speak for the rest of the country, yet, 
judging from reports of legislation in many of the States 
and at Washington, we conclude that the dust still lies 
thick upon the Declaration of Independence. Most of us 
seem to have signed a Declaration of Dependence. 

The old vigor and initiative which made the Northwest 
Territory and the Far West bloom and burgeon even as 
fat fields, is approaching a condition of atrophy. If we 
had another Kentucky to settle, as our fathers had in 
1760, or another trail to blaze through the Cumberland 
Gap, we might do the one and the other, if lured by a 
subsidy, but not otherwise. The pioneers fought their 
way across flooded rivers, and seemingly impassable moun- 
tains, and then fought the Indians, and white men scarcely 
less savage. Coming to the end of the journey, they set- 
tled down to frame a government in the wilderness, and 
to build homes and churches and schoolhouses. 

These hardy pioneers scorned to have another do for 
them what they could do for themselves. They were the 
builders of States and the molders of empires, for they 
were strong men and undaunted woman who relied upon 
Almighty God, and their own unbroken wills. They had 
never heard of Hegel, or of the philosophy which led to 
Hegel. But they knew the Declaration of Independence. 
Before it was written on a scroll of paper, it was engraved 
on the fibers of their hearts. 

The times have changed. The old American principle 
that all men possess unalienable rights, given them by 
Almighty God, has been replaced by the mongrel concept 
that men strong enough to demand them, or clever enough 
to extort them, or wealthy enough to purchase them, are 
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vested with certain concessions granted by the Govern- 
ment. It is a mighty change. 

Americans are asking Washington to show them how 
to build schoolhouses. Washington may yet do that 
dreadful thing. Others beg Washington to tell them what 
can be done when the baby resolutely refuses to close his 
eyes at seven p.m., standard time. Other some would 
have all elections supervised by a group of politicians who 
learned their art in Washington lobbies. Why not? For 
Washington now builds bridges for us, and roads; and 
leaving this firm earth, plots the untracked fastnesses of 
the skies, allotting this lane to WXF, and that to WQB. 
Washington looks over the physician’s shoulder, as he 
writes his prescription. Washington tears up the prescrip- 
tion which calls for another pint before the expiration of 
the tenth day, and jails the physician. Washington tells us 
what we may, and what we must not, drink. Why may 
not Washington order us what to eat and what to wear, 
and bid us what to plant and when to reap? 

It is a merry world, an insane world, this world of 
government, and we in the United States wear the biggest 
cap and bells, and cringe before the largest number of 
Government keepers with Government straight-jackets. 
Perhaps we need them. At any rate, we have them. We 
shall have more when the Federal maternity bill passes, 
and Uncle Sam begins again to rock the cradle; and yet 
more when the Federal Education bill puts him into the 
classroom, to be harried within by urchins, and to be cor- 
rupted without by politicians. 

But after us, the deluge. These activities create good 
jobs, and may stimulate business. Why prate of rights, 
or meditate upon duties? The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is dead. There are no unalienable rights, and for 
the same reason, no imperative duties. The political State 
is All. We are not its prophets, but its bondservants. 


The Educational Association Convention 


N point of numbers, and of importance of the topics 

discussed, the Convention of the National Catholic 
Educational Association which closed last week in New 
Orleans, does not suffer by comparison with any of its 
twenty-six predecessors. We would not say that the 
convention was unique, in the sense that the city is unique. 
For there is only one New Orleans, only one city that can 
care for and cherish the past, while working in a mood 
that is aggressively and sanely progressive. 

One of the happiest and most useful of the results of 
this nation-wide convention is found in the contacts made 
by the delegates. For the first time many of them meet 
members of their profession from all parts of the country. 
Massachusetts discusses its problems with Minnesota, 
while Colorado and Connecticut pool their experiences, 
and seek a common solution. There is both inspiration 
and encouragement in the knowledge that all over the 
country teachers are meeting with similar difficulties, and 
learning how to surmount them, and are rejoicing in the 
successes which come to every teacher and every school. 
Every convention of the Educational Association is a 
prayer, a gathering in His Name who came to teach us. 





class on the timidity of Catholic college graduates 

and a goodly number had remained for a time to 
question him about it. Now, however, the footfalls of the 
last had faded into the distance and only Father Black 
and Jones remained in the room. It was late in the after- 
noon, a comfortable time of day, and the two sat on ad- 
jacent seats in the front row and talked. Father Black 
even went so far as to produce his famous old black pipe. 
A janitor, armed with bucket, mop and mop-wringer, 
looked into the room, observed the two men deliberately 
and longer than was necessary and then slammed the door 
significantly and proceeded to another room which he 
could clean first just as well except that he was in the 
habit of starting on Father Black’s room. 

The conversation ranged through many topics and had 
finally reached the subject of relations between business 
leaders and employes. Jones thought that much had been 
accomplished in this field and was quite complacent 
about it. 

“You know,” he said, “ we are coming to look upon 
chief officers and workmen as fellow-employes of the cor- 
poration, together responsible for the success of the 
enterprise and very much in the same class. This makes 
for democracy and simplicity, and class distinction be- 
tween workers and officials is rapidly disappearing. I 
am sure that every department head in our organization, 
and in most business organizations, is willing to talk to 
any workman on an equal basis. The result is that all 
people in industry are levelled off into one great class.” 

While he was holding forth, pleased with himself and 
the part he was playing in the movement for simplicity 
and democracy in industry, he noticed the expression in 
Father Black’s face and suddenly stopped. 

“What’s the matter, Father?” he asked, obviously 
disturbed. 

‘“‘ Nothing at all,” Father Black replied dryly, “ except 
that I think that you are very gadly mistaken.” 

“Why mistaken?” asked Jones, who had never doubted 
these opinions and thought he was merely expressing 
what almost everybody understood. 

In all such discussions Father Black had the very dis- 
tinct advantage that he was a neutral observer and not, 
like Jones, a partisan. He went on calmly but decisively. 

“I think you are mistaken because business men, and 
especially the so-called executives, continue to surround 
themselves with a sort of comic-opera pomp which is 
neither simple nor democratic, nor conducive to simplicity 
and democracy. It has become the fashion for business 
officials to make much of themselves and to have others 
make much of them. Is there anything simple or demo- 
cratic about the heavy and meaningless dignity which is 
maintained in their offices or about the complicated cere- 
monial which must be gone through to see one of these 
great ones in the commercial or industrial world? 


J ONES had given his talk to Father Black’s senior 
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Too Much Pomp and Circumstance 


C. J. FReunpD 


“ Day before yesterday I had occasion to see a certain 
Mr. Brown, we shall call him, vice-president of a well- 
known local manufacturing corporation. Merely to con- 
ceive the idea of seeing Mr. Brown was the height of 
audacity to the information girl at the main entrance to 
the offices. She telephoned to Mr. Brown’s room and 
then said, ‘ Will you wait? Mr. Brown is busy.’ 

“Her voice indicated the tremendous importance in 
her mind of the fact that Mr. Brown was busy. If Mr. 
Brown had not been busy, or had been absent, or on a 
vacation, or in New York or anywhere else, it would have 
been of equally tremendous importance. 

““T waited, for over an hour, in a lobby that was com- 
fortable enough. Then a well-dressed and well-groomed 
young man with over-refined manners came out and asked 
if I wished to see Mr. Brown. It was, his deportment 
suggested, extremely bold on my part to wish to see Mr. 
Brown but if I wanted’ to go through with it, I would 
have to do it on my own responsibility; it was no concern 
of his. We passed into an inner office where subdued 
voices and noiseless typewriters indicated the proximity 
of majesty. My name and address and the nature of my 
business were neatly typed on an index card, the card 
disappeared and a moment later I was informed that 
my audience would be concluded after ten minutes. Then 
the door opened and I was ushered into the Unspeakable 
Presence. 

“ Brown himself was not so formidable nor so pressed 
for time as they tried to make me believe and I spent 
an hour and a half with him pleasantly enough. How- 
ever, I could not help but notice and enjoy the evident 
satisfaction he derived from all his grandeur and the 
deference of clerks who brought in messages and papers 
at intervals. 

“ This may be exaggerated a little but the vast majority 
of business officials have set themselves up in an atmo- 
sphere of formality which is not warranted by condi- 
tions.” 

“You can’t blame Mr. Brown, whoever he is, for pro- 
tecting himself because if he didn’t, no end of cranks 
and queer people would want to waste his time,” pro- 
tested Jones. 

“Of course, that is the old argument, but I think it is 
merely an excuse. If the executives were seeking seclu- 
sion primarily, they would establish their offices in re- 
mote corners of upper floors and would not flaunt their 
magnificence before all comers near the main entrance. 
The actual motive behind it all seems to be a constant 
attempt to impress people with their importance. 

“ Another evidence of the same tendency is the habit 
of business officials of directing the completion of tele- 
phone connections before they deign to pick up the instru- 
ment. 

“*Get Mr. Smith on the phone’ says Mr. White to 
his secretary. 
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““* Mr. White wishes to speak to you’ says Mr. Smith’s 
secretary a moment later. 

“* Very well, put him on the wire.’ 

“*Mr. Smith is ready,’ says Mr. Smith's secretary to 
Mr. White’s secretary. White’s secretary says to White 
‘I have Mr. Smith’s office.’ 

“*T want to talk to Mr. Smith, not to his office,’ says 
Mr. White impatiently, ‘ When you have Mr. Smith on the 
wire, please call me.’ 

“And so on while the two helpless girls try to work 
their way out of the deadlock. Both men feel that their 
dignity would be slighted if they yielded the point and 
undoubtedly each one thinks he is highly efficient.” 

“The real purpose of having calls completed before 
answering them is to save time,” Jones protested rue- 
fully. 

“Oh, to save time,” continued Father Black in mild 
mockery, “that’s right, they are high-salaried men and 
every precious second of their time must be conserved. 
The argument would carry more weight if business of- 
ficials did not waste countless hours on end at luncheon, 
playing golf and bridge, frequenting athletic clubs and 
brokers’ offices, taking Turkish baths and sleeping late 
in the morning, not to mention needlessly long winter 
and summer vacations. No, sir, an exaggerated sense of 
importance is the real motive, though a saving of time may 
be the excuse.” 

Jones was by no means comfortable because Father 
Black was belittling so much that he held sacred. Father 
Black noticed this and proceeded more eagerly than before. 

“ Particularly amusing to me is the excitement and 
fuss connected with a directors’ meeting. There is so 
much solemnity and they take it so seriously. 

“*No, I cannot see you on Tuesday afternoon, I must 
attend a directors’ meeting.’ My cue is to fall down im- 
mediately and worship so much greatness. 

“The petty importance of executives is displayed in 
ways too numerous to mention, ostentatious traveling 
habits, pretentious telephoning and telegraphing, refusal 
to consider details, manner of giving instructions, the 
swarms of clerks and secretaries who are kept rushing 
frantically about the holy places and the mummery of 
countless conferences.” 

“What do you think is the cause of it all?” Jones 
asked almost sullenly, for he now sought to excuse him- 
self on the ground that these customs had been estab- 
lished before he entered the business world. 

“ At the bottom of it all, of course, is the undue stress 
placed by Americans upon business activity and com- 
mercial success. I am sure that the immediate causes are 
too many pin heads in responsible positions as a result 
of a little financial and commercial ability, and flattery 
on the part of all who depend upon business leaders: 
employes for promotion and more pay, publishers for 
advertising, salesmen for orders and sometimes customers 
for delivery. All these are very willing to tell the official 
how extremely important a person he is. This is not 
done directly, but for instance, by means of interviews, 
biographies, intimate sketches, portraits and all that sort 
of thing in newspapers and business magazines.” 
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“ What do you think should be done to overcome this 
attitude of business people?” asked Jones whose implicit 
confidence in Father Black could not be shaken. 

“Nothing needs to be done,”’ Father Black answered 
confidently. ‘“‘If these habits and practices go only a 
little farther they will become so ridiculous that they 
will be laughed out of existence by public opinion.” 

“ Now let’s talk about something else,” suggested Jones 
who was probably typical as an American business man 
in spite of many outstanding good qualities. 


A Portia Come to Judgment 
Puitie BURKE 


HE following correspondence is submitted without 
any comment further than to say that the names 
and places mentioned have been fictionized to avoid 
libel suits. 
Hon. J. Wilbur Jones, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear friend Wilbur, 

I suppose you’re very busy these days and just snowed 
under with letters from cranks and all sorts of people. 

But I know you'll be glad to hear from an old friend 
and a staunch supporter, who isn’t, if I do say it, without 
a certain amount of influence in Pottsburg. 

You may be interested to know that I was elected last 
month to the chairmanship of the Woman’s Good Govern- 
ment Association. It was quite an honor, and the more 
so because entirely unexpected. Just a spontaneous tribute 
from old friends and neighbors who feel that in my 
little way I have fought for the right here in Pottsburg. 

Of course I don’t have to tell you that you can count 
on me next Fall. If I have anything to say about it, our 
women will see to it that you stay where you are. Not 
on personal grounds, Wilbur, but because I know you 
are a fearless and independent leader, who can be counted 
on to vote right in matters which permit of no argument. 

For myself, Wilbur, I ask nothing—not even a pack- 
age of seeds—but for the women of our district, for 
the general good, I do ask you to stand up in Congress 
and demand an investigation of Wall Street, of the New 
York brokerage houses, and especially of Smith, Green 
and Co. It’s time somebody found out who is to blame 
for what has happened in this country. If any man or 
group of men have destroyed our prosperity to embarrass 
poor dear Mr. Hoover, or for any other sinister reason, 
they must be exposed and punished. It is an opportunity 
for a great public service, Wilbur, and the women of your 
district look to you. 

Devotedly and sincerely yours, 
AMELIA ForseEs. 


Hon. J. Wilbur Jones, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Wilbur, 
I have your letter of the fifteenth. It was good of you 
to answer so promptly and to say such nice things about 
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the little I have been able to do here in Pottsburg. It 
was quite a little triumph for me personally, because 
Edgar had tried to dissuade me from writing in the first 
place. But I am not one to be turned aside. You know 
that, Wilbur. 

I realize how difficult it is to find out the truth and how 
much labor it would involve in this case. But it ought 
to be done. It must be done. 

Frankly, Wilbur, I wonder if you realize, down there 
in Washington, the hardships we have all been going 
through during these last months? We innocent people 
who are suffering for the sins of Wall Street. 

Not because I care at all about myself, but because I 
am just one of thousands, let me tell you what it has 
meant to us, your old friends in Pottsburg. You could 
just change our names and use it in one of your speeches. 

We were getting along splendidly, Edgar and I. Edgar 
had the drugstore all paid for and there was $5,000 he 
had put in my name. It’s gone, Wilbur, every cent of it. 

Edgar is no business man. I don’t have to tell you 
that. Of course he’s a good pharmacist and he has always 
talked everything over with me, but he has very little 
vision. 

It all began with Jim Brown. Jim Brown had put 
$2,000 into Amalgamated Tin. He told Edgar and me 
about it one night he and Lucy came over for bridge. 
Edgar just laughed and changed the subject. But Jim 
Brown brought it up again. He said we ought to buy 
some of it. Edgar wouldn’t listen to him. He was too 
timid, and he said he didn’t know anything about Amal- 
gamated Tin, and Jim didn’t either. As if that made any 
difference when it was going up every day. 

I got so tired of listening to Lucy Brown. You'd think 
to hear her talk that Amalgamated Tin was pure gold, 
and that she and Jim were going to be millionaires out 
of it. Just to see I kept watching the papers after that. 
Amalgamated Tin kept going up and up. It was only 
eighty when Jim Brown first told us about it and went 
right up past a hundred and fifty. Every night I’d take 
a pencil and paper and figure out how much we had lost 
by not buying when Jim told us about it. And of course 
I discussed it with Edgar. 

Then Jim Brown sold out. Lucy came right over to 
me in a new Hudson-seal coat to tell me they were going 
to join the country club. She said she’d be glad to give 
me a guest card some times. Lucy is a good woman, and 
of course she’s one of my oldest friends, but really—at 
times! But then, a man wouldn’t understand. Of course 
she didn’t have a very good background. You can’t con- 
ceal those things. 

You remember the Pelveys, I am sure. It was Mrs. 
Pelvey told me about Electric Airship. It seems her son- 
in-law used to play golf with a man who was very close 
to one of the directors. And through him the Pelveys 
got confidential information about Electric Airship. The 
people on the inside were buying it up because it was 
bound to go way up on account of a contract with some 
foreign Government. No one was supposed to know 
about that, but Mrs. Pelvey told me in strictest con- 
fidence. 
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I thought it over for days and finally decided to take 
steps without conferring with Edgar at all. Edgar is 
afraid of airplanes. He is very conservative. So I found 
out from Lucy Brown who the brokers were who made 
so much money for Jim. They were Smith, Green & 
Co., of Wall Street. Without saying a word to anyone 
I drew my money out of the bank and took the train to 
New York. There was no time to lose. 

I went right to one of the firm, this Mr. Green. And 
I asked him about Electric Airship. “‘ Madam,” he said, 
“in this market you know as much as I do. It ought to 
go up certainly.” He wanted me to buy it outright. That 
wasn’t the way Jim Brown made so much money. I bought 
on margin, the way he did. 

Just two weeks after that, Wilbur, the crash came. 
This Green person called me up from New York in the 
middle of the morning. And he said Electric Airship 
was coming down fast and he wanted $1,000 right away. 
I explained to him carefully that I wouldn’t do a thing 
till I had talked with my husband. He rang off right away 
and before I could change my mind or anything he sold 
me out. And then he had the effrontery to send me a 
bill for $200. Edgar says we've got to pay it. I’m refer- 
ring it to you, Wilbur. 

Right after that Edgar’s business fell off terribly. Edgar 
said it was just that people were frightened and wouldn’t 
spend money for anything. He said there was nothing 
he could do about it. But if Edgar couldn’t, I could. I 
went right out in the kitchen and gave our maid notice. 
And I made them come up and take away our new 
refrigerator. Fortunately we hadn’t paid for that. 

I wouldn’t complain, Wilbur, if it was only me. But 
what happened to us, happened all over the country, and 
if Congress does nothing, Wall Street will do it again. 

You certainly could call those Smith, Green people to 
Washington and find out who is in back of them. I 
strongly suspect certain foreign influences are at work. 
Take a strong stand, Wilbur. 

Sincerely yours, 
AMELIA FOorBES. 


Hon. J. Wilbur Jones, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

It is now some weeks since I last wrote you. As chair- 
man of the Women’s Good Government Control Asso- 
ciation, I would like to know what you have done in 
regard to a congressional inquiry to fix the responsibility 
for present conditions? 

Sincerely, 
AMELIA ForsEs. 


Hon. J. Wilbur Jones, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Congressman: 
Thank you for the seeds. We have no garden. 
Very truly, 
AMELIA J. Forses. 
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St. Augustine and the Anglican Church 


Joun T. Cotttns, S.J. 


land have been converted to the Church, and today 

about 100 ex-Anglican ministers are Catholic 
priests. How account for these phenomenal conversions? 
For the other countries of Europe show no comparison 
with England. I do not think I am far wrong if I at- 
tribute them, after God, to St. Augustine, Bishop of 
Hippo, whose fifteen hundredth anniversary we are 
celebrating this year. 

We cannot long study the history of England with- 
out realizing that most of these conversions flow out of 
the Oxford movement. Before its inception there were 
but solitary drops into Rome. Since, these drops have 
swelled into a steady fall. 

A series of revolutionary storms, in the last century, 
blew over Europe and left in their wake a trail of in- 
fidelity. Even England was ruffled by these current liberal 
tendencies. A revulsion of feeling, like a breeze from the 
French revolution, swept across the nation, and bade fair 
to sweep out the established church and force its privileged 
dignitaries to shift for themselves. Out of this squall 
originated what is known as the Oxford or Tractarian 
movement. 

A group of earnest, religious men in Oxford resented 
such a blow to religion; and in their love of God and of 
England, they wished, as it were, to revivify the estab- 
lished church, and imbed it in a firm foundation. From 
their reading they had learned to venerate the early 
Catholic Church before “ Romish corruptions,” as they 
then believed, had set in. They traced back the descent 
of the English church to the Apostles, and claimed that 
it was coeval with the Roman Church. That Henry had 
shaken off and repudiated the authority of Rome, they 
knew full well; their authority they sought in antiquity. 
To think that most of the wonderful heritages of the 
English church had been rejected by the “ spurious re- 
formers ” deeply grieved them. Until the death of New- 
man’s friend, Hurrell Froude, it was not realized how 
strong was the dislike of the Reformation among the more 
advanced Tractarians. On the publication of his “ Re- 
mains” the “ fox-hunting parsons” received an unex- 
pected jolt. To show how far was the march at this time 
towards Rome it is significant to remark that Newman 
received as a remembrance Froude’s Roman Breviary. 

Newman and his followers did not wish to desert the 
church of their youth, but merely re-animate it with the 
heritages that belonged to it, for it was sadly decrepit. 
To do this Newman formulated his famous Via Media, 
in which the English church was to be neither Protestant 
nor Roman Catholic ; it was to be Anglo-Catholic. Rome’s 
best practices were to be taken while its supposed super- 
stitions were to be discarded. Their foundation was to 
be antiquity; their distinguishing marks, rites and cere- 
monies. 

A colossal labor this, that lay ahead of these zealous 
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men. They were to Catholicize the English church ex- 
ternally, to bring back the hated Roman vestments, to 
explain the Thirty-nine Articles in a Catholic sense, to 
re-establish the demolished monasteries—in a word to 
revolutionize the English religious mind. Their means 
were pamphlets. Written by English stylists, they pur- 
ported to explain the doctrines of the church .according 
to the Via Media. Such tracts as those on the Roman 
Breviary, Monasticism, and the Eucharist, could not but 
act like matches to the susceptibilities of Protestant Eng- 
land. On the occasion of Tract 90, which explained the 
Thirty-nine Articles, Oxford was aghast, the Bishops were 
stunned, and the people awakened from their phlegmatic 
equanimity. Newman was asked by his alarmed Bishop 
to cease the publication of the tracts ; which he did. 

He withdrew into lay communion, and went into soli- 
tude at Littlemore with a handful of kindred spirits. All 
England awaited the next move of the man on whom 
they felt the future of their church depended. In 1845 
he was received into the Catholic Church by Bishop Wise- 
man. What is not so well known as this is the real cause 
of Newman’s conversion. 

Six years previously the beginning of the end had 
already set in. Nicholas Wiseman was, when the tracts 
first appeared, the Rector of the English College at Rome. 
He was a man who had dreamed great dreams for the 
conversion of England, and now he was given reason to 
feel justified. What the Tractarians needed, he thought, 
was somebody high up in the Church to keep a friendly, 
zealous and a helpful eye on them. He knew that the 
majority of Catholics regarded them with suspicion, and 
if anything was to be done, it must be done by him. Ac- 
cordingly, he set up the Dublin Review, by means of 
which he tracked the Newmanites with timely articles. 
Out of its pages Augustine walked one day to deliver to 
Newman and the more logical of his followers the ulti- 
matum that was to shatter the Via Media and make un- 
tenable their position in the Anglican church. 

It was in the year 1839 that the staid Oxford dons 
picked up the humble Dublin Review and received an 
electrical thrill. “ It has given me a stomach ache,” New- 
man wrote. All Oxford was set awry; for Wiseman had 
shown such a likeness between the Anglicans and the 
Donatists that their claim to antiquity was broken by 
the very words of antiquity itself. The Donatists were 
parallel with the Anglicans. They liked to be styled the 
African Church, and protested against Bishops from 
Rome coming among them. They claimed to be a 
“branch” of the Roman Church, and for their founda- 
tions went to antiquity. Whoever broke away from them 
they considered to be in schism; but they did not con- 
sider themselves to be in schism with Rome. Augustine 
resented such presumptions and dealt with them accord- 
ing to the following rule: Quapropter securus judicat 
orbis terrarum, bonos non esse qui se dividunt ab orbe 
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terrarum, in quacumque parte orbis terrarum. (Where- 
fore the world safely judges that they are in error who 
separate themselves from the world, in whatever part of 
the world they may be.) The full force of this rule lay 
in the fact that Augustine obviously considered the Cath- 
olic Church with its See at Rome as the orbis terrarum. 
Here then was antiquity in the person of the great 
Augustine elevating the authority of Rome. Antiquity 
bowed before authority and gave a rule for posterity 
to follow. 

These words securus judicat orbis terrarum kept ring- 
ing in Newman’s ears. He later writes: 

They decided ecclesiastical questions on a simpler rule than 
that of antiquity; nay, St. Augustine was one of the prime oracles 
of antiquity; here, then, antiquity was deciding against itself. 
What a light was hereby thrown upon every controversy in the 
Church: not that, for the moment, the multitude may not falter 
in their judgment; not that, in the Arian hurricane, Sees more 
than can be numbered did not bend before its fury, and fall 
off from St. Athanasius; not that the crowd of Oriental Bishops 
did not need to be sustained during the contest by the voice and 
the eye of St. Leo; but that the deliberate judgment, in which 
the whole Church at length rests and acquiesces, is an infallible 
prescription and a final sentence against such portions of it as 
protest and secede. . . . By these great words of the ancient 
Father, interpreting and summing up the long and varied course 
of ecclesiastical history, the theory of the Via Media was abso- 
lutely pulverized. 

With no Via Media to stand on, Newman became a 
practical Protestant. His new position, he outlined in 
“The Catholicity of the Anglican Church.” “My main 
argument,” he said, “ for Anglican claims lay in the posi- 
tive and special charges which I could bring against Rome. 
I had no positive Anglican theory. I was very nearly a 
pure Protestant.” Four years dragged on before his sub- 
mission; four years in which his main cry was that Rome 
should reform its abuses before reunion was to be thought 
of. During this time the tracts continued; but all the 
while the Oxford reformers were undergoing a change of 
mind. In Newman’s earlier days he was violent against 
the superstitions of Rome. But the more he read, and 
the more he thought, the more clearly he came to see that 
the abuses which might exist were accidental and did not 
affect the deposit of Faith. He retracted in 1843 his ut- 
terances against Rome. William George Ward in the 
following year published “The Ideal of a Christian 
Church,” in which Rome is the ideal. In it he does “ not 
admit the existence of a single practical corruption.” 

Matters had at last come to a head, and those words 
of Augustine became to Newman more insistent than ever. 
He tells us that it was only later that he began to realize 
their full import; but once realized, he bowed his head 
as before a grace and took up his pilgrim’s staff. How 
obvious it is that Augustine’s words were the occasion 
of Newman’s conversion! But is it obvious that New- 
man is the cause of the English conversions? It is if we 
know what the condition of the Church was before his 
time, and what he meant and still means to the world at 
large. 

It is hard for us to realize the great breach that existed 
in the last century between Rome and England. Rome 
was considered the essence of anti-English hatred, and all 
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that was foreign and despised. Her Popes were aggress- 
ors; her people, ignorant and superstitious. Catholics in 
England were a proscribed sect, socially and politically 
ostracised. So weakened by persecution had they become 
that people even began to pity them. There was no path 
between Canterbury and Rome. Before this time only a 
few heroic souls had found their way through the diffi- 
cult mazes. But when the great-souled Newman, English 
to the core, blazed the long-grown-over path that entered 
at the Flaminian Gate, it became easier for others to fol- 
low. 

Even in Newman’s day hundreds of Englishmen sev- 
ered the ties that bound them to friends and followed in 
the path of the Tractarian. As the years have passed on 
and the seed that was planted in the English church has 
blossomed into Anglo-Catholicism, it seems, to judge by 
the past, that its fairest flowers are destined to adorn Cath- 
olic altars. For it is remarkable that even though Newman 
and the cream of the Tractarians left the English church, 
the movement they inaugurated has remained behind to 
act as a leaven until today it is an important factor in the 
Anglican church. Thousands of people it has familiarized 
with all the doctrines of Rome: Mass, Confession, the 
Holy Eucharist, etc.; and it is only logical that at some 
time or other they should seek a reason for their doctrines. 
If they tell their sins to a priest, they should wish to be 
sure that he has the power to forgive them,—and juris- 
diction. If they bend their knee to a wafer, they should 
need a surety, not a probability, that they are not merely 
performing a meaningless ceremony. So it is only natural 
that they should turn back to the man who introduced 
these ceremonies into the English church to gain that 
surety. Newman then becomes to them as a father in their 
time of doubt; and his example and life is enough to bid 
them: “Go and find the true Faith at Rome.” 

All have come to realize that any religion to which 
Newman deigned to give his submission deserves a hear- 
ing. And a hearing it has got and is getting, with what 
result we know. Such names as Manning, Faber, Ben- 
son, Chesterton, Martindale, Vernon Johnson and Ronald 
Knox will live high in the annals of England and of the 
Church. 

If any one doubts the proposition that Newman is the 
cause of the recent influx into the Church, let him con- 
sider what would have been the result if Newman had not 
been converted, if he had left unheeded the words of 
Augustine. He himself later said that he probably would 
never have received another such grace, and would un- 
doubtedly not have become a Catholic. Then, though 
there were great converts in ’45 and later in ’50, none 
would have had the prestige of Newman, and none could 
have swayed the Anglo-Catholic of today as the Father 
of the Anglo-Catholic movement. 

This is only a far-fetched supposition; for it would 
have been almost impossible for Newman to have been 
deaf to the words of his patron Saint, Augustine. As a 
youth he reverenced him, and called himself another 
Augustine. When he then saw the great Doctor turn 


against his wa media, his foundations for an Anglican 
system slipped away. 
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The Bug Business 


RicHarp A. MutrKowskI1, Pu.D. 


HE huge car sped to the crest of the hill. Sud- 
denly the brakes screeched and screamed; the car 
swung off the road to its unpaved shoulder and 

stopped. 

“What the deuce, Charles!” exclaimed the man be- 
side the driver, shaken ungently from his drowsing 
position. “ Why are we stopping?” 

“ Look ahead! Out there!” And the driver, addressed 
as Charles, pointed in the designated direction. 

Some hundreds of feet below them stretched a rolling 
prairie, spotted thickly with mathematical orchards. But 
it was not the orchards that drew attention so markedly. 
For over the field weaved two airplanes, covering the 
trees beneath with dense clouds. 

“Oh!” exclaimed a tenant of the rear seat, a boy of 
ten. “ War maneuvers, Dad!,” he exulted. 

A second rear-seat drowser spoke up. He was an old- 
ish man, inclining slightly to portliness and a humorous 
outlook on life, although his eyes, hidden partly beneath 
shaggy brows, “ould flash seriously enough. 

“ Not exactly, sonny,” he now volunteered. “ And yet— 
hm, exactly so, sonny.” 

Charles turned in the driver’s seat. “You blooming pro- 
fessor, what do you mean by your yes and no?” he de- 
manded. 

“ Exactly what I said. This is not a war maneuver in 
the sense of human wars. Nevertheless, it is a war 
maneuver; but in another kind of war, in the warfare 
of man against insects.” 

“Huh!” was Charles’ disparaging comment. 

But Charles’ seat mate smiled sympathetically. “ Off 
on your favorite topic again? Warfare between bugs 
and man for the possession of the earth? The usual 
scary stuff!” 

“No,” chuckled the professor. “ No, my dear brother 
of my brother-in-law. Nothing scary about it. Right 
before you is a fact. Face that fact.” 

“What do you mean?” Charles demanded. 

“What you see. The airplanes in the valley down 
there are fumigating the orchards. First fact. Why are 
they doing it? To kill certain agents that threaten the 
fruit crop. Second “fact. Next, what are these agents? 
Insects, or bugs, as you would call them. That’s the third 
fact.” 

“Huh!” Charles grunted. 

“Gee, that’s great!” exclaimed the professor’s little 
nephew. “ Killing bugs with airplanes. That sure must 
cost a lot!” 

“* As the sprig is trained—’”, the professor quoted. 
“Evidently, my boy, the orchard owners down there con- 
sider the cost of spraying small in proportion to the losses 
they might sustain if they did not spray.” 

“ Spraying! Fumigating! What the deuce is the differ- 
ence? I hear you use those terms constantly.” This po- 
litely from his brother-in-law. 


“Hm! Fumigation refers more to indoor work with 
gases, and spraying to outdoor work with dust and liquid 
poisons.” 

“Why the difference?” Charles queried. “ Oh, I know 
you have reasons, of course. Produce the reasons. Per- 
haps they are good.” 

“ That’s the beauty of being a scientist,” chuckled the 
professor. “A scientist always has reasons. And being 
an old-timer, I am eminently reasonable. Insects, the so- 
called pests, must be destroyed. So we try various kinds 
of measures against them. We look for their weak points. 
One of these is their system of breathing; just a set of 
tubes which lead all through their bodies, conducting the 
air in gaseous form directly to their tissues. If the out- 
lets—or intakes, you may call them—become clogged with 
dust, they choke. Or if oil gets to the intakes—we call 
them spiracles—the oil gathers the dust even more ef- 
fectively. Result is, the bad insect chokes to death.” 

“Oh, but not all insects are bad,” exclaimed the pro- 
fessor’s nephew. “I know. Our nature-study teacher 
told us so.” 

The professor smiled on his nephew. “ My boy, you 
are right. There are good bugs and bad bugs, or beneficial 
and detrimental insects, just as we recognize good and bad 
citizens among us humans. Only the criterion is rather 
an arbitrary one. We call insects beneficial whenever 
we can derive profit from them, as in the case of the 
honey bee, the silk worm, the cochineal insect, and others. 
When they seem to interfere with our profits we call 
them nuisances, pests, detrimental insects. So you see, 
we have good insect citizens and bad insect citizens. And 
some we are bound to destroy, just as we execute our 
wicked human citizens.” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Mr. Charles. “ A simple prob- 
lem, seems to me. Destroy the bad bugs and let the good 
bugs live.” 

“Very simple—your solution,” rejoined the professor 
in open irony. “ Just like that. Only it doesn’t work. 
Even our very good citizen, the honey bee, is suspected 
of spreading various plant diseases between fruit-trees.”’ 

“Huh! then destroy them all! Get rid of them, I say.” 

The professor chuckled. “ You wonderful business 
executives! Marvelous at logic. Regular go-getters. 
Solve a problem just like that. Real business efficiency. 
Make us poor scientists feel very humble.” 

“Shut up!” retorted Mr. Charles. “ What’s wrong 
about my suggestion?” 

“ Everything,” was the professor’s sweeping answer. 
“Would you care to stop eating fruits and grains? Most 
of these are dependent on insects. Do you like honey?” 

“Say, you scientific lummox,” Charles exclaimed, “ You 
know that I love fruits and that honey is my favorite 
food. What’s that got to do with your killing of bugs?” 

The professor looked at him with patient eyes. For 
the moment they looked reminiscent and their glance 
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seemed to say, “ How often have I expatiated on this 
topic to people who were more interested in making a 
dollar than in saving it?” But quickly he smiled and he 
said slowly, “If it were not for insects, you’d have few 
fruits and few grains. The insects pollinate them. That 
is, the insects bring about a union of the sex cells of 
plants. Plants have sex cells as well as animals, you must 
know that. Destroy the insects, no pollination of the 
floral parts, no fruits, no grains. How is that?” 

Mr. Frontseat threw in a contribution. “ But how does 
that affect the honey, Charles’ favorite food and drink, 
as he says?” 

“ Don’t you see it?” asked the professor. “If we dust 
or spray our fruit trees with insecticides, with insect 
poisons, the insects that happen to visit those trees and 
eat the poison must die. You see, in poisoning we can’t 
make any distinction between useful and noxious insects. 
Isn’t that a fine dilemma that the scientists face? If we 
kill all insects, we prevent pollination: we must have in- 
sects; yet we must also destroy them. We want the honey 
and wax of honey bees. Beekeepers are constantly quar- 
reling with orchardists. Bees must have flowers from 
which to collect the nectar and pollen. The orchardists 
must spray their blossoms to protect against the ravages 
of insects; they must have those self-same insects to 
pollinate their tree-blossoms. Do you see it now?” 

“But these various poisons that you use against in- 
sects, are they effective?” 

A whimsical smile softened the professor’s countenance 
as he answered. “ Fortunately not. That is, not too ef- 
fective. Perhaps it is fortunate that the scientists are 
not as efficient as you efficient business men. If they had 
been so, I doubt if any insects at all would be left, either 
the good or the bad insect citizens. And for lack of them 
half of the vegetation would then pass from the world. 

A feminine voice obtruded itself gently. The profes- 
sor’s sister had listened smilingly to the discussion. But 
now, with characteristically feminine appreciation of 
everyday verities, she voiced her sentiments: “ All very 
good and interesting. But let's move on. I know this 
brother of mine. If you let him talk, he'll be at it 
till all hours. And I’m hungry. If we want to reach the 
Big City today, we'll have to move on. Besides, the air- 
planes seem to have finished their work and have gone.” 

So they, too, moved on. 


THE GAY 
Oh, always look with pity 
On lads who seem too gay. 
Their eyes, like fog-soaked cities 
Seldom see the day. 


For lonely is the faring, 
And dark the weary miles 
When lads are only sharing 
Empty-hearted smiles. 


They walk apart, unfriended, 
The foolish lads and brave, 
Believing hearts are mended 
Only in the grave. 
C. T. Lanwam,. 
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Twenty-five Years Before 
Leo FitzGera.p, S.J. 


I N one of the by-streets of Honfleur, the old fishing town 
at the mouth of the Seine, stands a queer little house, 
two stories high, with a sharp gabled roof and a ponder- 
ous chimney. 

The front of the building has a narrow doorway in 
the right-hand corner opening flush with the street, and 
beside it three tesselated leaden-framed windows built 
together as one unit. What the French would call the 
first story above has a panel waist-high of quartered oak 
topped with windows again from end to end. And yet not 
quite—for on the left-hand side is another small door with 
a square, stumpy little balcony projecting out over the 
street. 

Add a pent-like shelter above all this and two. small 
windows in the gable and you have the toy-house of no 
less a personage than Pierre de Chauvin—ship owner, cap- 
tain, and expert navigator. Or rather, it used to be his 
residence, for Pierre de Chauvin lived there before Riche- 
lieu had been made a bishop, before d’Artagnan ever had 
drawn his shining blade. 

Chauvin was an able seaman and might have made a tidy 
fortune had he kept to cod fishing, but those were stirring 
times and adventure was in his blood. Just the summer 
before, his own barque, La Bonne-Renommée, and an- 
other vessel had carried over to La Nouvelle France a 
party of colonists under Sieur de Monts and Pont Gravé. 
Now it was July again and still no news of the voyagers. 

Yet whatever worries about the absent crew and craft 
did beset Chauvin, his fears were groundless. For 3,000 
miles away on the American coast, on Saturday, the six- 
teenth of that month, at the turn of the day when the sea- 
breeze was just beginning to temper the heat of the July 
sun, De Monts brought a ship’s pinnace on a long tack 
about a wooded point and entered a magnificent harbor. 

Numerous pine-clad islands were scattered about and 
the delighted cartographer of the expedition, a young man 
named Champlain, called it at once Baye des Isles. With 
a favoring breeze the two-masted barque made good head- 
way and before the sun had set was riding easily at anchor 
off one of the larger islands. From the markings on 
Champlain’s own map we know for certain that they were 
moored that night off what is now East Boston. 

Their arrival did not go unheralded, however, for in his 
account of the trip Champlain writes‘as follows: 


Having sailed seven or eight leagues we anchored near an island 
where we observed many columns of smoke along the shore, and 
many savages who came running to see us. Sieur de Monts sent 
two or three men to them to whom he gave some knives and beads 
to present to them; with which they were greatly pleased and 
danced several times in acknowledgment. 


While in the harbor Champlain noticed the Charles 
River, for it is down on his map as Riviére du Guast, 
evidently named after Sieur de Monts. The next day, 
Sunday, the party set sail to the south to explore Cape 
Cod which they had descried in the distance the preced- 
ing day. They skirted the shores of Cohasset and Scituate 
and dropped anchor for the night just beyond Marsh- 
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field. The explorers then rounded Garret Point and 
entered Plymouth Harbor which was forthwith named 
Port St. Louis. Here they found Indians fishing for cod, 
and Champlain inserted the following note in his journal : 

They fish with hooks made of a piece of wood to which they 
attach a bone in the shape of a spur and fasten it very securely. 
The whole has a fang-like shape, and the lime attached to it is 
made out of the bark of a tree. They gave me one of their hooks 
which I took as a curiosity. 

One can almost see Champlain turning the thing over 
in his hand and smiling whimsically at their ingenuity. 

After a day here the Frenchmen upped sail again and 
soon entered Cape Cod Bay, which they called White 
Bay on account of the glistening sand-dunes. Crossing 
the bay they struck the hook of the Cape off Wellfleet 
Harber and from there tacked into what is now Province- 
town. Then rounding the point of the hook they sailed 
down the seaward side of the Cape to Nauset Harbor. 

At this point of the narrative one cannot help smiling, 
for Champlain says that they were kept there four days 
on account of a cold easterly wind. Anyone who has 
experienced the fog and rain that drive in on the Massa- 
chusetts coast at such a time can readily sympathize with 
the shivering Frenchmen. 

Here their exploration ended. The colonists had already 
passed a bitter winter on St. Croix Island near the New 
Brunswick border and, a month before, this party of 
twenty had set out in the ship’s pinnace to find a more 
suitable habitation. Now while still suffering from this 
latest chilling they asked the Indians how much snow 
usually fell on the Cape. 

We were unable, [says Champlain] to ascertain this fully from 
them, not understanding their language, although they made an 
attempt to inform us by signs by taking some sand in their hands, 
spreading it out on the ground, and indicating that the snow was 
of the color of our collars and fell to the depth of a foot. 

This was too much for men who knew what a cold 
winter meant. To cap it all, four or five sailors had gone 
ashore for water and the Indians had wrested an iron 
kettle away from one of them. Then when the unfortunate 
man had tried to escape they had feathered him with 
arrows. His death is thus described by Champlain: 

Perceiving his condition they at once fell upon him and dis- 
patched him with their knives. Meantime we made haste to go 
ashore and fired muskets from our pinnace. Mine exploded in 
my hands and nearly killed me. The Indians, hearing this fusillade, 
again took to flight and redoubled their speed when they saw that 
we had landed being frightened on seeing us run after them. 
There was no likelihood of catching them for they are as swift- 
footed as horses. 

The dead man, a carpenter from St. Malo, was buried 
where he fell—being probably the first white man to be 
interred in the soil of Massachusetts. 

Any idea the explorers may have had of settling there 
they now abandoned for good and all. Even when they 
were almost clear of the harbor they came to grief again 
on a shoal that they had previously named Mallebarre— 
Bad Bar. They managed to work free, but when they 
did finally leave the place it was with an explosion of 
maledictions. As the disappointed men sailed north on 
their return voyage one can imagine Champlain gazing 
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with regret across the dancing waves at the fine anchor- 
age of Baye des Isles. 

That day the city of Boston and the millions of in- 
habitants beyond were less than a dream, but Champlain 
was alive with the salt air in his nostrils and hope and 
ambition surging in his breast. Today, however, the great 
city that extends for miles in all directions is an impos- 
ing actuality, whilst Champlain is only a memory. He 
passed and left no trace of his passing. Even fifteen 
years later when the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, they 
were doubtless unaware that “at Jean Berjon’s shop in 
the rue St. Jean de Beauvais at the Flying Horse,” and 
in his shop in the Prisoners “Gallery” in Paris they 
could have purchased an accurate map of Plymouth 
Harbor, with toy trees set in regular rows across the 
landscape, and with parrot-mouthed whales and dolphins 
and all complete. 

If Pierre de Chauvin and his friend Champlain could 
only meet again over a glass of Burgundy in the old house 
that still stands in Honfleur, what news they should hear. 
And what would Champlain think of the smoke-crowned 
metropolis of New England and its humdrum life—he 
who loved navigation because “in the measure that it is 
dangerous and accompanied by a thousand perils, by so 
much is it honorable and lifted above all other arts, being 
in no wise suitable for those who lack courage and con- 
fidence’; and who gave as the chief motive for his ex- 
plorations the desire “to see the lily flourish together 
with the only religion Catholic, Apostolic and Roman.” 

If only the Indian had not heaped up so much sand 
at Nauset, the city of Boston might have celebrated its 
Tercentenary twenty-five years earlier—and how different 
history might have been. 


PROPHECY 


Not of the way of a gypsy who camps in a dingle by night, 
Dancing there close to the fire, singing beyond its light: 
Rather the man at the plow who has never thought of flight, 


The men of that numberless army which works ’ti! it dies, 

Dull with the endless labor, untutored, unpleasured, but wise, 

The men with the broken dreams and the sweat running into their 
eyes. 


Not the enchanted young sailor who follows a star, 
Riding his ship to the sun as a soldier to war: 
But the lads who care for their mothers and stay where they are. 


Not the dancer, I say, but the miner, the father of sons, 
The man who is gentle with women and awkward with guns, 
Who sits by the coffin or bed when another man runs. 


The husband, the man of the Gospels, the tender of herds, 
The farmer, too busy with orchards to listen to birds, 
The worn out man in his bed who prays best without words. 


Gypsies can make of their living a colorful thing, 
Sailors can make you remember the treasures they bring, 
Brightest of all in the pattern of life is a ring. 


Sweet are the deathbeds of wanderers done with their play, 
Narrow and straight are the graves where the toilers will lay, 
But the men whom pain and travail and black grief make gray, 
Are those who will stand before Heaven in splendid array. 
KaTHEerYN ULLMEN, 
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Sinctalea'y 
A Peach County Stabilizer 


Joun LaFarceE, S.J. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Henry A. Hunt, a young 

colored teacher, a graduate of Atlanta University, 
stepped out of the train at Fort Valley, Peach County, 
Ga. He found there neither a fort nor a valley, but in- 
stead “ only an embryonic Main Street and the dazzling 
sunshine of neighboring cotton fields.”” The situation that 
confronted Henry Hunt was no different from that which 
has confronted thousands of country teachers before and 
since those days. But there was just one difference; not 
in the environment but in his attitude towards it. The 
first feature that he noticed was just a row of dirty, ram- 
shackle cabins. No sooner had the young teacher opened 
his eyes, after the dust had died away and he had become 
used to the glare of the sun, than he and his wife decided 
that the environment itself must be changed, and changed 
for the better. 

Simple as this principle was, it led to one of the most 
remarkable educational achievements of this country. 
Starting with a foundation of nothing but vision and good 
will, Mr. and Mrs. Hunt in the course of twenty-five years’ 
time built up an institution, the Fort Valley High and In- 
dustrial School, which has become nationally celebrated 
and has done untold work in improving, developing, and 
transforming not only the environment, but the rural 
community for hundreds of miles around. At the present 
time the visitor to Fort Valley is met by a series of 
splendid buildings and a program of educational and com- 
munity work that has no second in this country. 

On July 1 of this year Henry A. Hunt was presented, 
at Springfield, Mass., with the Sixteenth Annual Spin- 
garn Medal, which is awarded to the American citizen of 
African descent for “ most distinguished achievement in 
some honorable field of human endeavor.” The Medal, 
which is donated by Joel E. Spingarn, author and former 
Columbia professor, has been awarded to Mr. Hunt, it 
was announced, “ for twenty-five years of modest, faith- 
ful, unselfish and devoted service in the education of 
Negroes of rural Georgia.” For: “In the face of great 
difficulties he has built up an excellent school and has at all 
times advanced the cause of his race with tact, skill, and 
integrity.” 

Says an eye witness: 

There is nothing in Fort Valley that Mr. Hunt wishes that his 
mere word will not buy. His calm sympathetic counsel to the 
humblest, his zest and skill in athletics, his youthful spirit, his 
discerning eye for encouraging the backward to develop their talents 
in useful work, and for stimulating the more gifted to pursue 
courses in college, all of this—his personal integrity, his tact, and 
his broad sympathy—has made Fort Valley a bright beacon in a 
dark place, providing a sifting place for guiding Negro boys and 
girls into work where their lives will be most effective. 

Atlanta University has sent teachers into every county in Mid- 
dle Georgia, but if it had sent only Henry Hunt and his good 
wife into Peach County, the lasting good they have wrought would 
outweigh in value all the crops that have been raised there in 
fifty years. 

Looking at the work from a matter-of-fact viewpoint, 
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one of Mr. Hunt’s wealthy white neighbors said of him: 

I early became interested in the work of the Fort Valley High 
and Industrial School which, under Mr. Hunt, has in a simple, 
plain, practical way been educating the minds and hands of so 
many hundreds of black boys in the black belt of Georgia that 
their work is being felt back on the plantations in a way that gives 
results that can be measured in cold dollars and cents as well as. 
in good citizenship. 

Says a recent British observer, Dr. Lance G. E. Jones, 
of Oxford University: “ The gospel which advocated the 
laying of economic foundations for the future moral and 
intellectual advancement of the Negro is bringing forth 
its first fruits, and one of the obstacles to the successful 
higher education of Negro youth is slowly but surely be- 
ing removed ” (“ Negro Schools in the Southern States,” 
p. 30). 

Such work as that of Henry Hunt shows effectively 
that these two things, the practical group education of 
the Negro masses, and the higher education of their lead- 
ers and teachers, cannot be divorced. If we wish for the 
fruits mentioned by Dr. Jones or by Mr. Hunt’s white 
neighbors, we must plant deep the roots for growing such 
fruits by training the most promising workers in the field. 
There is no alternative. And if we wish the fruits to be 
in accordance with Catholic principles of ethics and social 
welfare, the training of leaders in such principles must 
be provided by Catholic higher institutions. 

One fruit, in particular, should not pass unnoticed: 
the stabilizing influence, on our American civilization, of 
such enterprises as the Fort Valley School. 

Industrial competition, capitalistic genius, and power of 
economic development can build up a vast world of com- 
merce and prosperity. But they cannot stabilize their 
own creation. Legislation, industrial consolidation and 
monopoly, administrative organization, cannot supply the 
need. Prices rise and drop, remedies are frantically 
sought for the swaying of great forces to and fro. 

Speaking on the tariff before the convention of the 
National Electric Light Association in San Francisco, 
on June 19, Owen D. Young warned against the “ racket- 
eers both in economics and politics,” and declared: ‘“ This 
country has no use for them.” As such men, to use his 
words, “play on selfish ends” our country grows more 
and more unstable. 

Through his wonderful work at the Hague Reparations 
Conference, Mr. Young undertook to stabilize the world. 
from the top downwards. But the world needs still more 
stabilizing from the bottom upward. Just what element, 
from this point of view, needs to be supplied, to stop the 
inevitable swaying to and fro between strong men’s greed 
and the poor man’s discontent, was pointed out by Pope 
Leo XIII, in his Encyclical on the Condition of the 
Working Classes. Showing the advantage to society of 
a widely distributed ownership with its natural accompani- 
ment, widely distributed initiative and enterprise, he 
states : 

On the one side, there is the party which holds the power be- 
cause it holds the wealth; which has in its grasp all labor and 
trade; which manipulates for its own benefit and its own pur- 


poses all the sources of supply, and which is powerfully repre- 
sented in the councils of the State itself. On the other side there 
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is the powerless multitude, sore and suffering, always ready for 
disturbance. If working people can be encouraged to obtaining: 
a share in the land, the result will be that the gulf between the two 
orders will be bridged over, and the two orders will be brought 
nearer together. 

In other words, the rich will be prevented from 
“ racketeering ” with the natural wealth of the land, and 
the poor man’s lot will be stabilized, not by the mere bare 
fact of ownership, but by the contentment that comes from 
an intelligent use of his opportunities. Says Pope Leo: 
“Men always work harder and more readily when they 
work on that which is their own; nay, they learn to love 
the very soil which yielded in response to the labor of 
their hands, not only food to eat, but an abundance of the 
good things for themselves and those that are dear to 
them.” 

These words apply with particular force to the Negro, 
who is still preponderantly rural, and suffers from such 
special economic disabilities. If through education, this 
relatively “ powerless group” can follow the Pontiff’s 
advice, and be made fit to own, or retain their ownership 
in the land and to profit by the genuine “ good things ” 
of life, for body and spirit, not only will their lot be 
stabilized, but the lot of the nation as well. For the whole 
profits by the health of the part. Hence the importance 
of providing adequate training for future leaders such as 
Henry A. Hunt. 


Education 


A Challenge to Catholic Youth 


FrANcIs E. FItTzGERALD 


66 HE Catholic Church has lost the intellectual 

leadership of the world; it is on the brink of 
losing the moral leadership of the world,” wrote the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas F. Coakley, in America, last year. 
This statement is surely arresting and sufficient to cause 
a thinking Catholic to seek an explanation and a remedy. 
However, we are concerned not so much with an explana- 
tion as with a remedy. Explanations had best be left to 
historians who are adept.in finding the reasons for a 
given situation. If Catholics have lost the intellectual 
leadership of the world, as seems to be the case, the 
fundamental cause appears to be due to lack of produc- 
tive scholarship and an overemphasis on absorptive schol- 
arship. 

The objectives formulated by the Catholic Anthro- 
pological Conference recognize this condition. This group 
under the original impetus of Rev. John M. Cooper, 
Ph.D., of the Catholic University, has this twofold pro- 
gram: 

First, since scientific status depends on research . . . to secure 


status [the C. A. C.] must present to the scientific world the 
ascertained results of research workers. . . . Secondly, if we are 





to evangelize the people properly, we should know them intimately 
—their modes of thought, their moral background, their views 
on this life and after-life and any causal correlation they may 
hold between the two because of goodness or badness in this life. 
It is the cherished hope of the Conference that it may thus aid 
by its scientific findings the great work of spreading God's truth. 


Thus we have a definite acknowledgement, at least in 
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the field of anthropology, that there is work to do. From 
other sources, likewise, the prevailing opinion convinces 
one that productive scholarship, i.e., original research must 
be promoted, if we ever wish to return to the position 
held so long. It is inimical to the growth of Catholicism 
to have this condition of indifference to the work of 
Catholics continue. Instead of striving so single-mindedly 
to turn our college graduates into doctors, lawyers, and 
dentists, let us divert the stream in part so that the more 
promising may be lead to the research laboratory. 

As Father LeBuffe notes (America, April 20, 1929) 
“in anthropology . . . we have men actually at work in 
fully equipped laboratories, i.e., the missionaries laboring 
among the primitive peoples.” All along the line there 
is need of tightening up our program and correlating our 
various activities to the achievement of definite objectives. 
The formulation of such common objectives should be 
(brought to) the early attention of such agencies as the 
National Catholic Educational Association, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Catholic Anthropo- 
logical Association, and such other organizations aready 
existing in the United States. 

As a particular message to the individual, one way of 
lending strength to his resolution would be affiliation 
with one or more of such organizations. This gesture 
coupled with subscriptions to their publications and their 
distribution to various non-Catholic libraries especially 
would result in a much wider appreciation of our present 
and future efforts in the advancement of knowledge. With 
the increased effort due to the program inaugurated by 
our educational agencies, our professors in Catholic col- 
leges and universities can recruit new workers from their 
intimate knowledge of their students. 

Individual students in our graduating classes should be 
encouraged to persevere in the higher graduate fields. 
Positions as instructors should carry with them oppor- 


‘tunity to continue work for the master’s and doctor’s 


degrees, and, in fact, be more definitely allotted for that 
purpose. Fellowships, with a stipend sufficient to remove 
financial troubles during a period of intense study, are 
badly needed in research centers in Catholic universities. 

College administrators can at once make specific appeals 
to definite individuals who are well-to-do to support a 
piece of research or assist individuals of promise. This 
method is resorted to in non-Catholic institutions with 
remarkable results. There is no reason why rich Catholics 
should not be called upon to aid Catholic research or 
finance a project entirely. Merely putting something in 
the collection box on Sunday is not enough. 

While the challenge is in part to Catholic youth to gird 
their loins, there is an equal challenge to present-day 
leaders to inaugurate a program, consistent and far-reach- 
ing, so as to point energies in the proper direction. ‘We 
must not cease attending to apologetics, but also ag- 
gressively push forward research in all fields. While the 
core of the circle of knowledge can be largely credited to 
the Church, we must not neglect keeping our workers at 
the fringes. The frontiers of knowledge are the battle 
line. Our Catholic publishers should come in for a word, 
too, in connection with the publication of research find- 
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ings. These publishers have been forced to bear the 
burden of publishing works of far less appeal than con- 
tributions to the increase of knowledge. The policy of 
the Catholic schools of publishing their graduate theses is 
the best answer to doubting Thomases that their work 
is of graduate character. Later on greater emphasis on 
specialization in research should be laid. The graduate 
schools should early endeavor to narrow their field, to 
the end that an economic management of research can 
be attained. This applies particularly to the libraries of 
these institutions where specific fields of investigation are 
exploited. 

We are not concerned, then, with what has been done 
in the past. So far as it was good it will be respected, 
and so far as it was ipsufficient, we knew it. Our con- 
tribution must be increased primarily, so that, man, as 
the center of the universe, may exercise his proper powers, 
and thus restore the Catholic Church once more to the 
position it held so long—the intellectual and moral leader 
of the whole world. Let us strive to devote our energies 
to positive action and cease diverting our energies to 
convincing anyone that we should hold the intellectual, 
as well as the moral, leadership of the world. 

The facts we can show will be a far more effective 
argument than a pile of apologetical literature, which will 
only find its way into dusty corners. The Church has a 
duty to educate, and in the promotion of original research 
on a large scale, she stands in a position to command 
more workers than any other single agency. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HREE hundred and fifty years have passed since 

Cardinal Silvio Antoniano, Humanist, wit, author, 
patron of art, and theologian, published his treatise: ‘‘ On 
the Christian Education of Youth” (Dell’ educazione 
cristiana dei figliuoli), to which Pope Pius XI refers, in 
his recent Encyclical on Education: 


While treating of education, it is not out of place to show here 
how an ecclesiastical writer, who flourished in more recent time, 
during the Renaissance, the holy and learned Cardinal Silvio 
Antoniano, to whom the cause of Christian education is greatly 
indebted, has set forth most clearly this well established point of 
Catholic doctrine [that Christian education forms good citizens]. 
He had been a disciple of that wonderful educator of youth, St. 
Philip Neri; he was teacher and Latin secretary to St. Charles 
Borromeo, and it was at the latter’s suggestion and under his in- 
spiration that he wrote his splendid treatise on “ The Christian 
Education of Youth.” 


Writing in the Revue Apologétique for June, 1930. R. 
Jacquin draws attention to the surprising timeliness of 
some of the subjects treated by Cardinal Silvio; as is in- 
dicated by a few of his chapter headings: 

Book I, chapter vii: Most people take more care of their 
animals and their property than they do of their children. 

Book II, ch. vi: The father’s instruction should not be 
like that of the teachers. 

Book ITI, ch. iii: Children’s faults should not be lightly 
passed over. 

Book III, ch. vi: On the excessive indulgence and the 
mistaken affectionateness of parents. 
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Same, ch. xlviii: The relationships of children with the 
friends of the family. 

Book I, ch. xxv: The care which should be taken for 
the development of the child’s body. (Amongst other 
things, he recommends that parents should let their babies 
cry, since it develops their physique.) 

Same, ch. xxxviii: The mistaken idea of some parents 
in thinking that education should not begin too soon. 
(Hence a forerunner of Miss Ella Frances Lynch; and 
of the International League for Family Education, which 
—by the way—will hold its convention this summer ; and 
Miss Lynch, as chairman of the American Committee, 
will explain the harmfulness of such parental neglect.) 

Book III, ch. vii: One should avoid too great severity 
in the education of children and try to guide them more 
by love than by fear. (From our pedagogical text-books, 
you would imagine that Froebel and Pestalozzi were the 
first people to hit on this notion.) 

Same, ch. vii: The various ways of punishing and cor- 
recting children. “ Bodily punishments are not the only 
nor the best means of punishing and correcting children. 
A father has not done all he should merely when he has 
struck them. He should make a further effort to obtain 
the benefit of a real amendment from the process of cor- 
rection. He will succeed by employing diverse punish- 
ments which have more relation to our human nature than 
have bodily blows, more capable of acting on reason; to 
make him feel the gravity of a fault and to inspire him 
with horror for the vicious inclination which has produced 
it.” (However, bodily punishment is only restricted by 
Silvio, not ruled out.) 

Same: Ch. xxii: On studies, and the ways to make them 
less disagreeable for children. 

Book I, ch. xliii: Private and public education, and the 
agreement which should exist between them. 

Book IT. ch. xxiii: On some persons who do not ap- 
prove of frequent Holy Communion. (Written more 
than three centuries before the Decree on Frequent and 
Early Communion of Pope Pius X.) 

Book III, ch. xxi: Excess and negligence in the care of 
the body. 

Same, ch. xxxvi: Are all young people called to study 
the classics and literature? 

Same, ch. lvi: What assistance should be given to poor 
young people who give promise of excellent dispositions 
for study? (Note preceding article in this issue.) 

Same, ch. xxxvii: Is it fitting that women should take 
up literary studies? 

Same: The Christian’s duties in the professions of 
lawyer, judge, and doctor. 

I hereby move that Cardinal Silvio Antoniano, friend 
of Baronius and Tasso, who refused, through humility, 
the bishopric of Pavia, be proposed at next year’s conven- 
tion of the National Catholic Educational Association as 
one of their heavenly patrons. After all, why should the 
canonized saints do all the work? 





F Cardinal Silvio were living today, and were to read, 
as he probably would, the current magazines, he would 
note with interest the coincidence of two regrets for the 
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growing disappearance of the home, one in the July 
Scribner's, the other in the Forum for the same month. 
Writes Maude Dutton Lynch in the latter periodical : 

Today it is as if a landslide had passed over the country. One 
still finds isolated exceptions, but for the most part these homes 
have been cleaned off the map by social and economic causes as 
completely as if they had been razed by some great catastrophe 
of nature. And, in truth, many people believe that it was a catas- 
trophe—the World War—that was responsible for the swift de- 
cline, if not the complete disappearance, of the home today. 

Comfort worship has had its part: 

I heard a deeply thoughtful educator, President Morgan of 
Antioch College, say recently that the very force which started 
our American homes is now working to undermining them. It has 
been the tremendous energy of the pioneers, he said, which, gather- 
ing momentum from one generation to another, has driven us on 
past the satisfying of mere want, the original goal, into an era of 
physical and material comfort unparalleled in any civilization. 

This is the force that has built apartment houses on old home- 
steads.... 

Moreover, she notes, “ educators are more and more 
assuming the tasks that have hitherto belonged to parents. 
Day schools are including play as well as work in their 
regular programs, so that many children do little at home 


besides eat and sleep.” 

She makes, however, a practical suggestion: 

I think that many parents who are alarmed by the boredom and 
other unhealthy symptoms in their young sons and daughters would 
do well to focus upon our present non-functioning homes the same 
keen psychological study that educators have focused upon our 
schools. My own belief is that we would find that our homes also 
needed to be re-created as activity centers. Because we no longer 
need to spin, weave, bake, or sew, it does not follow that we must 
be idle. 

On the other hand, she finds it astonishing that one of 
our greatest modern psychologists, Dr. Alfred Adler, 
should assert that “the task of reeducating all the parents 
is so impossible that it is to the teachers that we must turn 
for the real training of the children”; and believes that 
parents will learn to realize the need of training them- 


selves for such a task. 





R. Floyd H. Allport, of Syracuse, writing in 

Scribner's, frankly disagrees with the new idea of 
certain “ social scientists’ that we “invent a new set of 
family customs and institutions which will be more in 
accord with modern needs”; that society is superior to 
individuals, that we must evolve a new type of domestic 
institution. “ Although this solution sounds plausible,” 
he remarks, “I am convinced that it is both gratuitous in 
its logic and futile in its application. It assumes that there 
are super-organic laws which control human affairs, and 
that whatever course we take in society is inevitable and, 
therefore, right.” 

Neither the marriage relation (as such), in his opinion, 
nor. community recreational activities and substitutes for 
family life, can make up for the home. 

““ Much of our present toll of nervous and mental dis- 
ease can probably be laid to the fact that the child, like 
the adult, is ‘torn between too many patterns,’ and that 
so few opportunities for quiet and stabilizing contacts be- 
tween personalities have survived in the modern era.” 
As a result, comes the “ tragic conflict between youth and 
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adulthood which is occurring on a vast scale in Euro- 
pean countries.” Repudiation of home life by the young, 
in order to lead dream lives of simplicity and beauty, only 
postpones their facing the harsh realities of life, but does 
not prepare them for it. “ The content of family life,” 
he remarks, however, “ is not changing ; it is disappearing.” 

Dr. Allport’s words would be good reading for some of 
our summer tourists who return, as did one recent maga- 
zine correspondent, all enthusiastic about the “ wonderful 
communal homes provided for the workers in the new 
Soviet cities; the beautiful creches where all the children 
are so scientifically placed, leaving the parents free for 
self-expression and development.” 





UIETLY and systematically, the committees ap- 

pointed by the International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Associations have prepared a detailed report on 
moral, religious, and economic factors imperiling the 
morality of the family, for discussion at their Eighth In- 
ternational council meeting in Rome. The report was 
obtained through questionnaires sent to the various asso- 
ciations in sixteen different countries, including the United 
States. Various destructive movements are carefully 
analyzed ; while, at the same time, constructive and reme- 
dial suggestions are offered. The report, which (in 
French) can be obtained from the National Secretary of 
the N.C.C.W., 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., offers a valuable outline for study as well 
as for local investigation and action. 

A wise-cracker, with a name that should teach him 
better, blames “ religion,” in the same number of the 
Forum, for its divorce from “ ethics.” From the speci- 
mens he offers, he apparently knows no religion—save 
merely in name—other than the crudest Fundamentalist 
Evangelism or Calvinism. The struggles of thousands 
of high-minded Catholic laymen and women, in every 
country of the world, to save the home from the unethical 
forces tending to its destruction, are a simple enough 
refutation of such a gibe. THE PILGRIM. 


HYMN TO THE SUN 


Great boiler of the universe, 
White spendthrift of the sky, 
What myriad tons of heat you waste 
In your daily journey by. 


Why have you not asbestos pipes, 
With shafts of tin or steel, 

To concentrate your golden wealth 
Against the frost we feel? 


Who opens wide the starry valves 

To let such steam clouds through? 
Is anthracite as cheap as that 

In coal yards of the blue? 


What million stokers bright with sweat 
Can fill your mighty maw? 

Can strive to waste such seas of flame 
On worlds they never saw? 


But hush! The eve is coming on 
The children come from play. 
My mother kindles a faggot fire 
To drive the chill away. 
Joun Feeney. 
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Maurice Baring’s Poetry 
J. R. N. MaxweE Lv 

LL of us, I suppose, have at some time or other met 

a “traveller from an antique land” to whom we have 
listened with much interest as he wove his spell of won- 
derment, and with whose memory is associated romance, 
adventure and enchantment. Very many winds have 
blown from all their cavern homes to belly the sails that 
have borne the Honorable Maurice Baring to many antique 
shores and fetched him back again. Home he comes 
freighted with the lore of Russia and China, Turkey and 
the Balkans, Denmark and Germany, Italy and France, 
countries in which he spent much of his life either in the 
diplomatic service or as a newspaper correspondent. And 
the wealth of all this foreign cargo has been treasured up 
for us in the many and varied volumes he has given us. 

Whatever be your taste, it must surely find satisfaction 
in his writings. He is a traveler who has observed acutely, 
and the record of these observations is found in such 
fascinating travelogues as “ Round the World in Any 
Number of Days ” and “ (What I Saw in Russia.” He is a 
humorist who smiles a whimsical smile into the pages of 
his stories and sketches, “ Dead Letters,” “Orpheus in 
Mayfair,” and “ Lost Diaries.” He is a novelist who is 
known and admired for his peculiarly moving stories, 
“Cat’s Cradle,” “C,” “ Daphne Adeane,” the like of 
which Hugh Walpole, himself a novelist, says we have 
nothing in the English language. With him as an essay- 
ist we can laugh heartily over “ Punch and Judy.” 
“ Proserpine,” “Dusk,” “ Tristram and Iseult”’ all bear 
ample testimony to his rare gift in the genre of the drama. 

He is in fact everything that a much and far-traveled 
writer should be, and, to finish his literary attainments, he 
is a poet, a lyric singer whose instinct for the poetic is 
not confined to his verse forms alone, but often finds ex- 
pression in many of his prose works. Thus it is this 
traveler from antique lands comes to us laden with a cargo 
of beauty, the loveliness of song and sonnet. 

After reading through the poetry of Mr. Baring, one 
is rather strongly impressed by the predominance of his 
love themes. He is a lover of nature and human nature, 
a devotee of beauty. But in his poems one does not find 
the languorous love that was so sweet to Keats, nor the 
passionate love that swept Shelley into his raptures. Here 
rather is the wholesome, strong love of a strong man who 
delights deeply in life. From one of his early sonnets 
we may glean our knowledge of this affection. The poem 
is nameless. It is also free of time and space, and that 
precisely because it is poetry. 


My love is glad and strong as the salt sea; 
Thou art the moon above it singly bright. 
Thou shalt discern me thus in thy still might; 
Thus fathomless and wide my love shall be. 


And vast and dim with a green world of waves, 
And rich with pearls and gems and drifting weeds, 
And derelict hulls and wrecks of perished deeds, 
And oozy woods and undiscovered caves. 
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But all this huge tumultuous element 
Shall whisper like a woodland stream, and sleep 
Calm as a slumbering child; shall smile and weep 


In dreams of bliss,—obedient, soft and still; 
For thou, my moon, from thy dark firmament 
Upon this sea shall write thy silver will. 


From another sonnet, “ Vale,” I quote the second part 
of the octette as a significant manifestation of the poet’s 
love of the charm of nature. His observation of her 
snail-horn beauties has been keenly discerning, and his 
nimble senses grasp the most minute details so often lost 
to one less alive to the world as God has made it. 


I have loved summer and the longest day; 

The leaves of June, the slumberous film of heat, 
The bees, the swallows, and the waving wheat, 
The whistling of the mowers in the hay. 


In this poem, too, we find that wholesomely human 
love, an affection that would seem to be exhaled from his 
writings, as fragrance from a flower. At times this theme 
is pervaded with a tone of sorrow, as of a love into which 
misunderstanding has found its way. Again, it is a 
mystic union of the spiritual and the material, to which 
blending he ascribes immortality by a deft projection into 
eternity. In all these poems, whatever be their burden, 
we come into close contact with the genial and noble heart 
of a poet. 

The flood of poetry that was directly inspired by the 
War or in some way grew out of it has somewhat sur- 
feited many of us. Much that was written at that time 
now lies beneath the dust of forgetfulness. Not, how- 
ever, the poems of Major Baring. They are too quick 
for death. Especially does one wish to remember his 
“In Memoriam: A. H.” This elegy to his intimate 
friend Auberon Herbert, Captain Lord Lucas, who met 
an untimely death as a soldier in 1916, it is hoped, will 
survive the scrutiny of time. The poignancy of grief 
which the poet felt at the death of this soldier friend is 
delicately expressed, purged of all sense of depression by 
the clear note of faith and hope which is sounded against 
his usual background of love. These are the elements 
of true Catholicism. Written as it was some years after 
Maurice Baring was happy to subscribe to the tenets of 
our Faith, it points very distinctly and unmistakably to 
the fact that deep-rooted in his noble nature lay the seeds 
of Catholicism which grew into plant and flowered so 
gloriously with his admission into the Church. 

Nor do all the elegies in our literature lay claim to the 
fine Christian sentiments which are found in this poem. 
Shelley, who mourned Keats in a poem of rare charm 
and of a certain spiritual tone, sounds a false note of 
pantheistic hope in his otherwise beautiful “ Adonais.” 
The heroic element of courage that we find in Matthew 
Arnold’s “ Thyrsis” is almost entirely hidden in the fog 
of skepticism that enshrouds the pcem. Hopelessness 
and despair characterize Swinburne’s pagan tribute to 
Charles Baudelaire, “ Ave atque Vale.” But in the 
threnody of Maurice Baring we are brought from earth 
to heaven where sorrow, the sincere sorrow of loss, leaps 
into joy that is born of faith and hope. Did space permit 
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it, I should like to quote the poem in its entirety. These 
few lines will, I think, carry my point. 


And in the portals of the sacred hall 

You hear the trumpets call 

At dawn upon the silvery battlement, 
Re-echo through the deep 

And bid the sons of God arise from sleep, 
And with a shout to hail 

The sunrise on the City of the Grail. 


With the sonnet form, Mr. Baring would seem to be 
most at ease. “ Julian Grenfell,” written to another com- 
panion stricken in the war, takes us from the field of con- 
flict, and with the poet we scale “the hidden battlements 
of eternity.” 


Whether new paths, new heights to climb you find, 
Or gallop through the unfooted asphodel, 

We know you know we shall not lag behind, 

Nor halt to waste a moment on a fear; 

And you will speed us onward with a cheer, 
And wave beyond the stars that all is well. 


Germany with her smiling slopes of cornfield and vine, 
Italy of blue skies, marble towers and almond trees, 
Seville, redolent of orange blossoms, musical with the 
tinkling of fountains, Greece, proud with her temples and 
the Parthenon,—all find a meed of praise in his sonnets. 
But it is to Russia that he would seem to have given his 
heart, to Russia with her vast spaces and her peasant folk. 


What can the secret link between us be? 

Why does your song’s unresting ebb and flow 
Speak to me in a language that I know? 
Why does the burden of your mystery 


Call like the message of a friend to me? 

Why do I love your vasts of corn and snow, 
The tears and laughter of your sleepless woe, 
The murmur of your brown immensity? 


I cannot say, I only know that when 
I hear your soldiers singing in the street, 
I see your peasants reaping in the wheat, 


Your children playing in the road, your men 
At prayer before a shrine, I wish them well, 
It is with you, with you that I would dwell. 


To artists who have left their names graven on the 
memories of posterity he pays his sonnet tribute: to 
Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, Shelley, Sarah Bernhardt 
and Dostoievsky. Though these names will endure, he 
has made assurance doubly sure; he has raised one more 
bulwark against the attacks of oblivion. We shall re- 
member these names even as we shall be proud to recall 
the name of Maurice Baring. 

In “‘ The Puppet Show of Memory,” an autobiograph- 
ical work, Mr. Baring makes the following observation 
apropos the momentous occasion of his conversion: “ On 
the eve of Candlemas, 1909, I was received into the Cath- 
olic Church by Father Sebastian Bowden at the Brompton 
Oratory: the only action of my life I am quite sure I 
have never regretted.” The volume of his “Collected 
Poems” contains one called “ Candlemas,” which might 
well be presumed as having been written around this 
event. Unfortunately it is not dated. “ Vita Nuova,” 
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however, found immediately after this poem is undoubt- 
edly his poetic account of the gentle tug of grace on his 
spirit which drew him in the direction of truth and beauty 
unending. At that time he says: 


My hopes, my dreams and my faithless creeds were slain, 
Like corpses on a battle field they lay. 


When as he stood before a “ topless door,” he knocked 
and entered in, 


I found myself in a familiar place; 
And there my broken soul began to mend. 


This is the writing of a Catholic. So, in fact, are all his 
works those of a Catholic, for they were either written 
or published after the date of his conversion. 

Were one to attempt to fit Maurice Baring into one 
of the literary categories so familiar to us, one would 
find no little difficulty. Though he lives in this age, he is 
not of it, having no part with literary modernity. In 
both form and inspiration he is at once romantic and 
classic, Elizabethan and Victorian, the influence, no doubt, 
of his Trinity studies in the ‘nineties. And yet for all 
that he is a poet who will endure, one who will be known 
and cherished for his deep and loving sympathy with 
all that is brave and noble, suffering and patient, alive 
and human. 


REVIEWS 


The Later Years of Thomas Hardy: 1892-1928. By FLorence 
Emitry Harpy. New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

After an interval of more than a year, the record of Thomas 
Hardy’s life is completed by his widow in this second volume. The 
entire account covers the eighty-eight years between 1840 and 1928. 
Thomas Hardy’s resolution, at the age of fifty-five, to devote him- 
self in earnest to poetry and divorce himself completely from 
fiction, marked a natural division for this two-volume chronicle. 
The first volume, therefore, is chiefly concerned with the Wessex 
novelist, although it starts with his birth in 1840 and comes down 
to the year 1890. The present volume, covering the years from 
1892 until his death in 1928, is concerned with the aftermath of 
his novel writing and his career as a poet. The reason for aban- 
doning his work as a novelist has never been much of a secret, 
but it is interesting to read the collection of clippings, notes, and 
letters which his widow has made in order to explain more fully 
the definite change in his life. One who had already shown himself 
deeply embittered with life and the world, because of a gradually 
developed conviction that in neither was justice or mercy to be 
found, could hardly be expected to credit the reviewers of “ Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles” and “ Jude the Obscure” with any amount 
of sincerity in their strong expressions of condemnation for these 
two novels. In the conflict that raged and resulted in the banning 
and the burning of his books, Thomas Hardy had he been less a 
pessimist and more of an humble, honest believer in the general 
good judgment of his fellow men, might have scored a tremendous 
triumph and won, by future novels, universal respect and admira- 
tion for his character as a man and his genius as a novelist. But 
with wounded pride and brooding bitterness he seems to have made 
the decision from which he practically never faltered. Scott had 
changed with great success from poet to novelist; Hardy’s attempt 
to reverse the process did not bring a like reward. There was a 
period, which his widow recalls, of “collecting old poems and 
making new ones.” But the greatness of these was in proportion 
to their resemblance of the old novel forms. “The Dynasts” was 
a novel in verse; and the Wessex poems never approached the full 
promise of greatness which was blighted in the Wessex novels. 
Mrs. Hardy’s two volumes give a wealth of interesting material 
for a biography of her deceased husband. She has shown care in 





the selection and judgment in the arrangement of letters and diary 
entries. One can readily understand and excuse the intrusion of 
such trivial things as accounts of occasional short journeys, with- 
out any particular significance, and glimpses of the notables with 
whom her husband corresponded or dined. On the whole, however, 
she has greatly simplified the task of the future biographer of the 
Wessex poet-novelist. J. G. 





Salvaging Old Age. By Littran J. Martin and CLareE DE 
Grucuy. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

The period of life known as old age has become more and more 
a matter of interest during the past decade. This is probably due 
to the triumphs medical science has celebrated in regard to both 
diseases of infancy and youth. The life-span of the individual has 
been increased. And yet old age is still the period of life we know 
least about from the standpoint of mental hygiene. It is high 
time to rediscover the social and personal values of senescence. 
This Dr. Martin has attempted to do from an analysis of 263 
cases between the ages of sixty and eighty-six. She herself is 
seventy-eight; she knows the difficulties that face people of her 
age, the slowing up of mental and physical responses, the disincli- 
nation to accept new ideas, the fear of being “ put on the shelf,” 
the dread of unemployment and dependence. In this book she makes 
suggestions for intellectual, spiritual and emotional re-education as 
a new field of adult education which holds enormous possibilities. 
Far from doing homage at the shrine of the old fetish—physical 
comfort, Dr. Martin scores us as a generation of body-worshippers 
and points out that there is no genuine hope of relieving the old 
as long as the body alone is taken as the criterion of progress 
and happiness. Her insistence on psychotherapy and methods of 
combating revery, brooding, disappointment are most valuable. 
She sees these habits as the radical cause of diminished output 
from the aging worker and the occasion of many industrial ac- 
cidents. No group is overlooked. The Poor-Rich Old, the In- 
dependent and Dependent Old in the Home, the Old in Industry, 
and the Pensioned Old are treated in order and with careful dis- 
crimination. There is an exceptionally stimulating chapter on the 
role of the old in the future. iS A 





The Biography of President von Hindenburg. By Rupo_Px 
WETERSTETTEN and A. M. M. Watson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 

Few statesmen in Europe today have won the attention and ad- 
miration that have been shown to the President of the German Re- 
public. He has attracted notice not so much on account of his 
office as on account of his achievements; and he has won admira- 
tion not merely for his objective deeds, but for the splendid qual- 
ities of mind and heart which were their source and inspiration. 
It is, therefore, an attractive undertaking to write the biography of 
Paul Ludwig Hans Anton von Hindenburg; because there is at 
hand a record of eighty-three crowded years and the consoling 
assurance of a wide, sympathetic, and admiring circle of readers. 
The authors of this present volume have evidently been fully 
aware of these distinct advantages and they have used them to the 
best purpose, without yielding to the temptation of eulogizing over 
much, They have also availed themselves of the material in Hin- 
denburg’s memoirs, “ Aus Meinem Leben,” written shortly after 
the German collapse and have given a full picture of the soldier- 
statesman. There are no revelations for the satisfaction of scandal 
mongers and very little that has not already been told by many 
of the recent biographers of the “Old Man of the Lakes.” But 
Mr. Wetterstetten and Mr. Watson have done their work well, 
with a compactness, thoroughness, and interest that will delight 
those who know well the story of the victor at Tannenberg and 
attract others who are meeting Hindenburg for the first time. He 
has said of himself, “to become a soldier was not a decision for 
me—it was a matter of course.” His early training as a soldier 
and his career in the field are told with an evident effort to avoid 
hero worship. The picture of the Commander-in-Chief of all the 
German armies in the East, returning after four years of war and 
leading his defeated soldiery in the battle of reconstruction and 
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rehabilitation is one that makes the reader remember Hindenburg 
the man and the statesman more than as the soldier and General. 
“ Hindenburg as field marshal was a martinet, a man of iron with 
regard to matters of duty. ... As President, he has revealed 
himself as a deeply human man, to whom the distress of his 
country is as a personal grief to himself.” This account gives a 
distinct sense of relief from the inconoclasm of the “new school 
of biography” and it serves also as an inspiration to nobler 
strivings. J. G. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The “Catholic Mind.”—Did Jefferson have any knowledge of 
Bellarmine and the older Scholastics who defended the principles 
of democratic government? The answer is given in a learned paper 
“Catholic Sources and the Declaration of Independence,” by the 
Rev. John C. Rager, S.T.D., reprinted in the July 8 issue of the 
Catholic Mind (America Press. 5c.). After presenting the 
weighty evidence in favor of Jefferson having such knowledge, 
Father Rager takes occasion to show how much in accord with 
accepted Catholic teaching were the doctrines underlying the 
famous document. The same issue of the Catholic Mind contains 
a scholarly exposition of the attitude of the Church toward slavery 
by the Rev. William M. Markoe, S.J. 





Historical Records. If a prize were offered for the most at- 
tractive publication issued by the historical societies, the Journal 
of American History (the National Historical Society, New 
York) certainly would be well up on the honor-roll. In volume 
xxiii, the four quarterly numbers for 1929 are combined to make 
a very handsome total of 264 pages. Of the many papers contrib- 
uted to supply the contents these are notable: “Irish Trade and 
the American Revolution,” which tells how governmental restraint 
of Irish trade adversely affected the prosperity of Ireland; 
“Cooper: Interpreter of the Real and Historical Indian,” by 
Jason A. Russell; “ The Remarkable Story of Clark’s ‘ Bloodless 
Conquest,’” by Daisy B. Fuller; “ Slavery in Colonial New York,” 
by Richard L. Beyer; and “Old Tavern of New York,” by W. 
Harrison Bayles. 

The difficulty of keeping up with encyclopedia information in 
these days of over-night world climaxes is happily solved in the 
“New International Year Book” (Dodd, Mead. $6.50) which, 
under the editorial direction of Herbert Treadwell Wade, gives a 
compendium of the world’s progress for the year 1929. This 
supplements with current events the fundamental information con- 
tained in the same publishers’ “ International Encyclopedia,” which 
has so long enjoyed popular appreciation. It is the twenty-eighth 
volume of this series of an annual work of reference, and it offers 
ample evidence of the care of the editor to develop every available 
source of progress and utility. The year was replete with interest 
and complexities in world politics and activities in the fields of 
literature, art, science, and socal and economic conditions. The 
considerations of these give satisfactory comprehensive views of 
the topics treated. As usual there is a carefully prepared summary 
of the notable Catholic happenings of the year, to which is added 
a special article on the ratification of Italy’s treaty with the 
Vatican and the establishment of Vatican City as an independent 
Papal State. 

In a hundred brief pages Mr. Henri Cochaux, Editor of La 
Cité Chrétienne, succeeds in tabulating the necessary historic 
points for an elemental understanding of the recent Papal-Roman 
settlement in “ Le Pape et I’Italie” (Beauchesne, Paris). The first 
of his seven chapters portrays in very broad strokes the Papacy’s 
temporal power from Roman-empize days to the Pontifical States 
of 1815. Chapter II reviews the events that ultimately opened 
the fire of Italian artillery on the Porta Pia. Leo XIII, Pius X, 
Benedict XV are honored. There follows a description of the 1921 
polemics, introducing the high parties of the treaty-to-be, Pius 
XI and Mussolini. Peace conferences follow. The drafts of the 
documents are described in the making. The last two chapters 
are the most significant. A running-commentary evaluation of 

the actual treaty and concordat reveal the trained political eye 
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of the author. Instance “...it is incorrect to speak of the Holy 
Father as representing Church sovereignty in things spiritual; he 
personifies it.” It is regrettable the author does not extend his 
analysis to greater lengths. A tripartite appendix furnishes the 
official texts of the treaty, financial agreement and concordat. 
Collectors of all early American things will find plenty of in- 
struction and interest in Carl W. Depperd’s “Early American 
Prints” (Century. $4.00). It is in the same series with other 
Century volumes on early American costumes, glass, furniture, 
pottery, etc. Apart from the appeal to the collector, many of the 
prints illustrated throw sidelights on American history, including 
a most original set of political caricatures. That on “ Congressional 
Pugilists,” published in 1798, applies pretty well to some present- 
day episodes. Mr. Depperd made a particularly happy find in the 
United States Military Magazine, with its splendid engravings. 





Men and Movements.— Because of the international interest 
at present centering on India and the move of Mahatma Gandhi 
and his followers for the liberation of their country from British 
dominion, the story that C. F. Andrew tells under the title 
“Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas” (Macmillan. $3.00) has more than 
ordinary timeliness and interest. It is an attempt sympathetically 
to interpret the Indian leader’s religious and political ideals and to 
explain his complex character and the motives and circumstances 
that have made him the most important factor in contemporary 
Indian affairs. In great part the volume is made up of excerpts 
from Mr. Gandhi’s writings. The study carries an added weight 
from the long intimate personal friendship between the author and 
the subject he attempts to interpret. 

Cardinal Richelieu was undoubtedly a better politician than he 
was a churchman. But withal it is romance in great part rather 
than factual history which is chronicled in “ The Passing of the 
Cardinal” (Macrea, Smith. $3.75), a translation by H. C. Sneyd 
from the story told by Touchard-Lafosse. The volume deals only 
with the events of the last years of the Cardinal's life and the be- 
ginnings of the activities of Cardinal Mazarin, who succeeded him 
as the most influential person in the Government of Louis XIV. 
Instead of historically portraying the incidents in which all 
these characters played leading roles, the author is intent on em- 
phasizing, and that with his own imaginative coloring, the intrigues 
and scandals that went on at the French court. “The Passing of 
the Cardinal” is a complimentary volume to the earlier “ Accord- 
ing to the Cardinal.” 

Boris D. Bogen was a Moscow Jew who immigrated to America 
and then returned to Europe where, first in Poland and later in 
Russia, he became a public figure in social and educational activi- 
ties for the betterment of his race. In collaboration with Alfred 
Segal he tells the story of his varying vicissitudes, sometimes 
tragic, in “ Born a Jew” (Macmillan. $2.00). To his own peo- 
ple his autobiography will be interesting and, perhaps, stimulating 
because of his zealous activities for their improvement. For others 
its appeal, if any, will be for the sidelights his narrative throws 
on the political and social changes that have taken place in Russia 
and Poland in recent years, particularly so far as the Jews in 
those countries are concerned. 

Another biography of a man whose life work was in part kindred 
with that of Boris Bogen, though in other respects radically dif- 
ferent, records the episodes that made for developing in Schmarya 
Levin qualities of leadership that gave him a prominent position 
in the Jewish revolt against Russian tyranny on the one hand and 
in opposing the German political astuteness that would enslave 
his people on the other. “ Youth and Revolt” (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.50) is the sequence to the author’s “ Childhood in Exile” and 
mingles biography and history in a story of real revolt and social 
and political activities, often tumultuous and fascinating. 

Devoid of literary merit or beneficial purpose, “The Strange 
Death of President Harding” (Guild Publishing Company. $3.00), 
from the diaries of Gaston B. Means, as told to May Dixon 
Thacker, is a scandalous chronicle recounted by an ex-convict to 
a “ghost-writer.” Whatever may have been his failings, a decent 
respect for the exalted office the dead man held might have stopped 
that sensation-mongering and sordid mercenary speculation. 
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The Shepherd of Guadaloupe. Axelle. The Valley of Creep- 
ing Men. The White Lady. The Mystery of the House of 
Commons. 

With the publication of “The Shepherd of Guadaloupe” 
(Harper. $2.00) the twentieth anniversary of Zane Grey’s asso- 
ciation with Harper and Brothers was celebrated. This story is 
packed with the usual measure of adventures, dramatic situations, 
and melodramatic thrills which Mr. Grey succeeds in working 
into his amusing, interesting, and realistic records of high-powered 
tragedy. Clifton Forrest, returning from France to his home in 
New Mexico meets Virginia Lundeen, for the first time on ship- 
board; he meets her again on the train to Sante Fe. When upon 
his return home he finds his parents dispossessed from the old 
Forrest home, he learns that the usurper of “ Cottonwoods ” is none 
other than Virginia’s father. The indispensable villain is a Mex- 
ican named Malpass, who develops into an “insane monster” 
partly on account of his love for Virginia. And so the story goes; 
quite true to type and form, until Cliff is disavowed by his father 
for loving the daughter of his arch-enemy. 

Pierre Benoit, president of the Authors’ Society of France, 
draws through the slender plot of “Axelle” (Dial. $2.50) a 
psychological study of the mental reactions of his characters to the 
war and to its effects on their lives. Sergeant Dumaine is a 
prisoner in the German camps at Erpert when he is suddenly trans- 
ferred to Reichendorf, where lived aneecentric old general in the 
family castle with the daughter of an illustrious German patriot, 
Axelle, a young and beautiful girl, the fiancee of General Reichen- 
dorf’s only surviving son. Of course, Axelle and Dumaine learn 
to love each other. Matters are simplified for them by the death 
of Dietrich Reichendorf. But there is a conflict in the girl’s mind 
between love and patriotism. This is depicted with compelling 
power by M. Benoit, but he seems to weary of the task because 
he permits the reader to suffer the impatience of Dumaine, who is 
condemned to wait until the girl he loves is ready to announce the 
results of her mental struggle. The story is not without interest 
for those who find delight in tales of sadness, and also for the 
author’s comments on an important problem. 

“The Valley of Creeping Men” (Harper. $2.00), by Rayburn 
Crawley, is one of Harper’s sealed-mystery series. Sergius Mara- 
koff, a renowned Russian psychologist, is found murdered. His 
notes and a large sum of money have been stolen and a gruesome 
yellow ape—a missing-link sort of monster—on which he had been 
experimenting has disappeared. From London, where these events 
have taken place, the action shifts to the jungles of Africa and the 
story develops into a kind of “* Tarzan-of-the-Apes” affair, with 
the mystery element rather neglected in favor of the weird doings 
of the primitive blacks. The story will do for an idle hour, but it 
is scarcely up to the level established in preceding books of the 
sealed-mystery series. 

Marcia Macdonald has given us a refreshing romance in “ The 
White Lady ” (Lippincott. $1.75). A young society girl, Constance 
Wetherill, finds herself suddenly all but penniless with a dear old 
grandmother on her hands, and she dares not tell her about their loss. 
She makes good, of course, and finally marries the minister whom 
she loves. There is a villain and a disappointed lover, but most of 
all there is Jimmy, the youngster who adores his Lady in White. 
As a minister is the hero we must attend services, and several of the 
characters “get Religion,” but it isn’t overdone. The story is 
harmless and interesting. 

What better place could have been selected as a scene for 
murder on a large scale than the British House of Commons? 
What better time than when the House was in session? What 
better target than a Socialist member just as he is about to make 
an important speech? Fielding Hope sensed the plausibility of 
all these things and used them in his yarn about “ The Mystery of 
the House of Commons” (Dial. $2.00). But it is not all so 
simple as stabbing a man through the heart. It puzzled Scotland 
Yard and brought right-handed men to left-handed deeds and set 
the nation fearing instead of rejoicing when, one after the other, 
members of the House were marked as victims. It is an engross- 
ing tale, even after you have made a pretty safe guess about the 
solution of the mystery and the outcome of the story. 
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The Martyr’s Shrine at Midland 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Not knowing where to get the information I seek, I address 
myself to your valuable Review. 

I intend to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of the North Amer- 
ican Martyrs, canonized on June 29, and I have been unable to find 
the location of that shrine. In an article in the Sunday Herald 
Tribune, it is said that on the site of the old Fort Ste-Marie, the 
Jesuits have erected a simple monument at the spot where the 
ashes of Brebeuf and Lalemant are buried, and that on the neigh- 
boring hill stands the shrine of the North American Martyrs. 
But where is that site of the old Fort Ste-Marie? Is it in Mich- 
igan or Ontario? And how can one get to the place? 

The Jesuits have the reputation of doing a great deal of adver- 
tising for their own, but here it does not seem to be the case. I 
do not believe one Catholic out of a hundred would know where 
to locate the place, and I am sure many would be grateful to you 
for publishing the information in your Review. 

Zanesville, O. Cyrit Coupeyre, O.P. 


[The shrine in question is at Midland, Ontario, about 100 miles 
north of Toronto, on the eastern shore of Georgian Bay. It may 
be reached from Buffalo or Detroit through Toronto, via the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. For automobilists, the Ontario Motor 
League (Lumsden Building, Toronto) publishes a road map of the 
Province of Ontario (price 50c.). The American shrine, at Auries- 
ville, N. Y., where Jogues, Goupil and Lalande were martyred, is 
about forty miles west of Albany, on the Mohawk Trail. By rail 
it may be reached on the New York Central to Fonda, or on the 
West Shore R. R.—Ed. AmeErica.] 


“The High Cost of Sickness” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for June 21, the letter entitled “ The 
High Cost of Sickness” ended with the following statement: “I 
wish AMERICA would discuss this matter. It might lead to a solu- 
tion of the problem.” 

I presume that ‘J. M. does not know that this is an ever-present 
problem with nurses, doctors and hospitals, even though we are 
the ones supposed to benefit from the “ High Cost of Sickness.” 
Just consider the following paragraph taken from “ Nurses, 
Patients and Pocketbooks,” by May Ayres Burgess, Ph.D., based 
upon a very wide survey: 

The typical private-duty nurse works about eight months a 
year, of which seven are for pay and one month out of every 
twelve is given in some form of charity service. The typical 
private-duty nurse gives $175 worth of free nursing service 
every year. 

Group nursing, whereby two or three patients share the costs and 
services of one nurse, is being tried out in many parts of the 
country with varied success. This communication must be brief, 
so I cannot include full statistics regarding this phase of nursing 
here and now. 

Doctors are naturally apt to judge from the appearance of a 
home and the general characteristics of people, what they would 
like as regards hospitalization, and act accordingly. But what 
they, the people, would like and what they can afford may often 
be far apart. And as a result, if the costs are a burden, the hos- 
pitals, doctors and nurses are in for censure. 

I always feel sorry for those who have lengthy illnesses to con- 
tend with. I know this problem from both sides; from the intimate 
experience in my own family when a great part of the burden fell 
on me before I was competent to deal with illness, and from the 
professional side—nursing—where I see so much of all kinds and 
types of people—rich and poor, educated and uneducated. 

Pittsburgh. M. L. S. 
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Those Old Greeting Cards 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Old greeting cards, especially if religious in design, can be put 
to diverse uses here in Jamaica, chiefly for visualizing religious 
instruction for the children in the “ bush.” 

They are most welcome, too, to the Mission Academy, Weston 
College, Weston, Mass., where they are sorted and distributed to 
various Jesuit missions at home and abroad. It would be an act 
of real zeal to send such articles to some Father on the missions, 
or to some distributing center. Packages to be sent abroad should 
be marked: “ Printed matter—no commercial value.” 

Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. Joseru G. Douenrty, S.J. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Foreign Mission Service, St. Louis University, Grand and 
Pine Boulevards, St. Louis, Mo., can use old greeting cards, or 
they may be sent direct to any of the following addresses. 

St. Francis Mission, St. Francis, S. D. 

Holy Rosary Mission, Pine Ridge, S. D. 

St. Stephen’s Mission, St. Stephens P. O., Fremont Co., Wyo. 

These stations have all been asking for such material. 

St. Louis, Mo. S. S. V., S.J. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to inform your readers that the Marist Sisters, Convent 
of St. Theresa of Lisieux, Spring Road, Bedford, Mass., will be 
glad to get cards such as your inquirer mentioned. They should 
be sent by express, as those having writing on them would be 
charged as first-class matter. 

Washington, D. C. J. A. Pertrr, S.M. 
To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

The St. Francis Mission Unit, of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade, can make use of old greeting cards, as well as pictures 
from old calendars, etc. The Unit sends them to priests, Sisters, 
and catechists in mission schools and orphanages. Address: St. 
Frencis Mission Unit, St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa. 

Herman, Pa. FATHER WILFRID, O.M.Cap. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Magazines, stamps, greetings cards can be sent to the Jesuit 
Faihers, Catholic Mission, Bettiah, Champaran District, India. 
Packages of four pounds can be sent at an expense of thirty-two 
cents as printed matter. 


Baltimore. Sisters or Notre DAME. 


[America is also in receipt of advice that old cards are wel- 
come at the following addresses: Rev. Prosper Durand, O.F.M., 
Wei-Hai-Wei, Shantung, China; Rev. D. H. Sullivan, S.J., Con- 
vento Cattalico, Tagoloan Misamis, Mindanao, P.I.; Rev. A. I. 
Russo, S.J., Villa S. Luigi, Posilipo, Naples, Italy; Sister Monica 
Hagne, O.S.R., St. Mary’s Abbey, East Bergholt, Suffolk, Eng- 
land. In view of the conflicting advices about postal regulations, 
senders will be well-advised to consult local postal authorities, so 
as to avoid any “postage due” charges against the recipients.— 
Ed. AMERICA.] 


Retreats for Women 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Probably the writer (and some of the readers) of the retreat 
article in the issue of America for May 31 will be interested to 
know that the Passionist nuns have another retreat house for 
women, at Scranton, Pa. Special annual retreats are also given 
by Jesuit Fathers at the Convent of the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart, at Rochester, N. Y. 


Elmira, N. Y. A. M. 


Thanks! 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

You may be interested to know that when I was in Spring- 
field, I was getting my America through a local store. I got the 
proprietor to order several copies a week, to sell over his counter. 
He sells them out every week. 


So. Norwalk, Conn G. F. O’D. 











